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~ America’s Finest Suburb 


OWN towards the southernmost edge of 
5) Florida, in Miami of famed climate, 
winter bathing, of warmth and sun- 
shine and brilliant flowers at this time 
when most of the country is blanketed 
in snow and ice, lies Coral Gables— 
America’s finest suburb. Its claims to 
this honor rest neither on vain boast 
nor ambitious boost, but on the merit 
of magnificent accomplishments al- 
ready achieved in the most broadly 
conceived town-planning project at- 
tempted in this country. 
For more than two years Coral Gables has been in the process 
of building, and the elaborate development program adopted 


calls for a continuation of this great work for at least three. 


years to come. More than $5,000,000 have been already ex- 
pended in the work, and fully $20,000,000 will be spent before 
it is completed. j 

Two magnificent entrances have been completed that are 
worthy of rank among the grandest architectural gateways 
of Old Spain, and a third is now under construction; eight 


CORAL GA 


noble plazas have been built; fifty miles of streets and 
parked boulevards; a White Way that extends now for eight- 
een miles, with intersectional street electric lighting through- 


‘but all sections; more than 400 Spanish homes of distinctive 


beauty with tiled roofs, spacious lawns and every comfort and 
convenience. One golf course completed and another under 
construction; tennis courts, playgrounds, bridal paths and 
Venetian pools for outdoor bathing, add to the joy of living 
at Coral Gables. The Business Section, apart from the resi- 
dential areas, but developed just as beautifully, contains the 
hotel, school, ‘several retail stores and industrial plants. 
Against a background of comparatively high, elevated ground, 
and all of the natural beauty of Caribbean pine, rise the 
lofty coconut and royal palms of Coral Gables, the masterful 
artistry of Spanish gateways and plazas, and here is to be 
found a suburb of compelling beauty, with all of the allure- 
ment of Florida at its best. It is a spot which invites the 
interest and study of travelers, which beckons appealingly 
to those who seek the ideal winter home in Florida, and 
which offers rare opportunity for profitable investment. 
Write today for descriptive booklet of Coral Gables, Miami 
and other interesting places in Southern Florida. 
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America’s I'inest Suburb — 


Miami, Florida 


GEORGE E. MERRICK, Owner and Developer. 
DAMMERS & BURNES, General Sales Agents. 


_ Executive Offices: 158 East Flagler St., Miami, Fila. 
Florida Offices: Jacksonville, West Palm Beach, ‘Daytona, Or- 
lando, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Sanford, Lakeland, Deland, Eustis. 
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Hi. Altman & Cn. 


Trunks and Hand Luggage 
for 1924 


With the New Year well under way, the fashionable world is on 
the wing. Whether lazying under Southern skies, or trekking 
Northward to a rendezvous with Winter sports—for the going 
by steamer, rail or motor, good Luggage is indispensable; Lug- 
gage that like a true friend, will weather any unexpected strain 
or hardship. | 


Trunks are Engagingly Versatile 


For smart American resorts, there is the full-size Wardrobe, 
either of fibre or fibre-hose canvas, with Suit Case Wardrobe 
Trunk to match; smaller Wardrobes for foreign travel; Trunks 
that cleverly open with doors; Hat, Shoe and Golf Trunks; All- 
drawer and All-wardrobe Trunks; in styles and prices to suit the 
most capricious globe-trotter. Home, indeed, is to the traveler 
where one of these trunks may be, for every demand and con- 
venience has been anticipated. 


Hand Luggage 


is today a personalized part of every traveler’s equipment. On 
the First Floor will be found a selection of correct Hand Luggage 
to meet almost every known travel-demand; each piece an expres- 
sion of the utmost value for the least expenditure, with the 
B. Altman & Co. standard rigorously maintained throughout. 
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Raymond-Whitcomb Midnight Sun Cruises 


Sailing June 26, 1924, on the S.S. “Franconia,” the newest Cunarder 
Following a route of rare beauty and interest—ideal for a summer cruise 


Iceland The Fjords of Norway 
Hammerfest : Lyngen | 
North Cape : - Geiranger — 
Trondhjem rah Jorund 
Merok Sunelvs 
Hellesylt Norang 
Oie & Tosse : : SSS ESS Sogne & Naero 
Bergen = a Hardanger 


The “Franconia” (specially chartered by Raymond-Whitcomb) is the largest and finest liner ever to 
sail to the North Cape. Built especially for long cruises, there are squash courts, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, wide glass-enclosed decks and unusually large staterooms—50 with private baths. Return 
passage on the ‘‘Aquitania,” ‘““Berengaria,”’ “Mauretania,” ‘‘Franconia,”’ or other Cunard steamships. 


From New York to New York $625 to $2000 (without bath.) $1825 to $3850 (with bath.) 
Send for the Cruise Booklet : 
Europe Tours Individual Travel Service in Europe 


Spring and Summer Tours that travel by the largest liners, stop at For those who prefer to travel without escort, Raymond-Whitcomb 
the smartest hotels and use automobiles for sightseeing and trips of will smooth the way. Experts will help plan the trip, will secure 
several days. This year there are special tours to Spain—to Arabian the tickets and hotel accommodations, and arrange for baggage 
Nights Africa (with automobile trip through Algeria and Tunisia)— transfers, automobiles, side-trips and sightseeing. The new “Ray- 
through Switzerland by automobile—through the British Isles mond-Whitcomb Guide to European Travel” explains this service 
by automobile. Send for the Europe Booklet. in detail and suggests a variety of interesting trips. Send for a copy. 


Tours to South America, California, Hawaii, Florida, Round-the-World. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
pu ya poe 1338 Walnut Street 112 So. Dearborn Street 657 Market Street 458 So. Spring Street 
ifth Avenue . Room 515 
Executive Offices, Cor. Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
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SWEDEN 


Land of Today & Yesterday 


weden and its friendly All this only nine days from 
people smile their wel- New York direct or via 
come to you—from the placid England or the continent. 
lakes and fertile valleys of Start your European trip 
the South, to the snow- with a new viewpoint—visit 
capt mountains and foaming Sweden between May and 
waterfalls underthe mystic September. English is spoken 
midnight sun of the North. everywhere, and _ traveling 
facilities are excellent. 
Quaintly contrasting with 
the beautiful, modern cities 
and great industrial plants, : 
are the majestic old castles Gore fae. aed ae hank 
and churches, ruins, and Tate Sweden 1924" 


runestones. 
Why Not Sweden SWEDISH STJATE RAILWAYS 
Thi i eo) Travel Information Bureau 
s Summer: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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Norwegian America Line 
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NORWAY 
Land of the Midnight Sun 


Visit the Wonderland of Magnificent ; 
Scenery and unsurpassed attractions for Tourists 


BERGEN-STAVANGER 
KRISTIANSSAND KRISTIANIA 


Direct Service to Norway 9 days by fast modern steamers 


12,977 Tons STAVANGERFJORD jivtccment 
ees oe BERGENSFJORD Ber cmant 


Gross 
Excellent accommodations, including cabins de luxe. Spacious 


promenade decks, superior cuisine and service. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 
109 N. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago, Ill. ; 
Hobe & Co., 319 Second Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. Gjolme Co., Inc., 706 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
L. K. Vickery, 582 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE ETERNAL IN TRANSPORTATION 


The camel, fierce and intractable as he is, is yet the only thing that in all seasons, wet or dry, warm or cold, can cross 
without hindrance the great Gobi Desert of Mongolia. Although steam transportation is a century old and has reached 
to practically every part of the globe, the produce of Turkestan-and Northern Tibet still comes to Peking and the Chinese 
ports by camel train. Perhaps these beasts, here seen crossing the marble bridge which connects the Forbidden City of 
Peking with the Imperial Palace, have just finished their part of the twenty-five hundred mile trip from Turkestan. They 
will be put out to pasture now to rest for the next year’s labors. The life and the trade of the Kast depends upon them. 
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WOMEN OF URGA IN GALA ARRAY 


The Festival of the Burning of the Sins is one of the great feasts of these Northern 
~ ~~ Adhistse. During its progress every one wears the most elaborate costume imagin- 
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tightness of a modern house. 
1 embellished with a wooden 
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_ Rubber Tires on the Old Mongolian Camel Trail—Seven Hundred Miles 
Through a Desert of Stones—Urga, Royal City of the Living Buddha 


Cat 


By ApAM WaRWICK 


HE jaded motorist a-thirst for thrills cannot do better than 

take a trip across Mongolia. Rather let us say ‘‘could not,” 
or the Bolshevik occupation of Urga has rendered a journey on 
he steppes very uncomfortable at present. Before the activities 
f the “‘Reds” put an end to the enterprise, however, there was a 
egular service of automobiles from Kalgan to the Living 
suddha’s capital several times a week. The charge was about 
me hundred dollars gold per passenger, including canned food 
nd tea prepared by the Chinese chauffeur. 

Our party was almost the last to make this excursion before 
he tours were discontinued and, though at first we thought the 
are expensive, we soon got our money’s worth of adventure. 

Leaving Peking, we turned the key on civilization. The rail- 
vay journey to Kalgan is rough but picturesque, no de luxe trains 
ut, as a compensation, fine views of rugged mountains and the 
xreat Wall dipping down into deep valleys. Kalgan itself is the 
‘Gateway to the Wilds” and here, feeling rather like a collection 
f Christopher Columbuses, we packed into two battered cars, 
rayed and caked with alkali dust. Each of us was allowed one 
uitcase and one bedding roll. When these impedimenta were 
towed in or piled on the foot-board with additional supplies of 


iy 
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gasoline and tins of water, there was scarcely anything to be seen 
of the machine except the maker’s name. 

The total distance to Urga is roughly seven hundred miles. Our 
first day’s stage was 168 miles which we calculated should be 
done, barring accidents, in twelve to fifteen hours, bringing us to 
Pang Kiang, the first stop, by nightfall. This is the worst and 
slowest part of the trip as it includes the Han-no-par Pass, where 
we climb 2,400 feet in fifteen miles to reach the top of the great 
Mongolian plateau. The road, if one may dignify a torrent of 
rolling stones by such a name, winds around in loops and hairpin 
turns. Passengers are warned that they must walk over the worst 
bits and there are few more disagreeable travel experiences than 


- the slow toil up this steep grade through the water and wind worn 


rocks which geologists say are millions of years old—too old even 
for fossils. Slowly, so slowly, we drag our aching feet through 
this canyon that has been scoured in past ages by water courses 
until its very vitals are shamelessly exposed, pausing now and 
again to enjoy the magnificent view over the valleys of northern 
Chihli, the curious loess country, and the distant ranges of tum- 
bled peaks marching away to the Siberian shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Meanwhile the cars have been hauled up by¥ 
four mules attached to each of them by rope} 
traces. The whole caravan party is reunited at 
the top—at last. Here three roads branch off. 
The chauffeur makes his choice and we pack in 
again, anxious to be away, impatient to make up} 
for lost time. Our track leads white and straight 
as an arrow across the steppe, dwindling in per- 
spective to a mere thread. It is not a road, in 
our sense of the word, at all, but simply a piece 
of the plain trodden flat by the feet of innumer- 
able caravan camels with “niggerheads,” or tufts= 
of rank grass, growing on it and plenty of Ma fim,” os 
mot holes. — 

The marmots scuttle away from their burrow’ lg 
as we approach, then stop and look at us from <q =. 
safe distance. These fat, cheery little creatures -} 
are accustomed to an eventful life because the ~ 
native hunters are always after them for-the sake: 
of their pelts. But they get their revenge'by car} 
rying the bacilli of the deadly Pneumonic Plagui™_ 
and thus in turn bring death to their executioners = 

Now and then for the first few hours out o& 
Kalgan we run through the thrifty farms of Chil 
nese colonists. The ‘real steppe only begins 
yond these settled districts which industry and\ 
patience have actually stolen from it. With a 
thrill we embark upon the vast sea of rolling 
downs bounded only by the horizon—the limitless waste where 
Genghis Khan gathered his hordes for the invasion of Europe. It 
is difficult to conceive anything more desolate at a first glance 
than this empty land clothed in the majesty of history or tradi- 
tion. There is neither tree nor shrub, nothing taller than:a few 
dwarf buttercups and blue bells. But the sky above is unbeliev- 
ably blue and its azure is reflected in numerous salt lakes like 
fallen turquoises. Moreover the peculiar desert light gives rise 
to mirages, so that we have the illusion of mountain ranges and 
phantom cities to vary the monotony of the landscape. 

Fellow travellers are few. Occasionally we meet a string of 
bullock carts lumbering along with loads of tea, or a group of 
Mongols jogging along on their shaggy ponies at the peculiar 
shuffling gait which permits them to make a hundred miles a day. 
A Mongol never walks unless he be very poor or very eccentric 
and even shepherds tend their flocks on horseback, carrying large 
flat bags slung across their shoulders in which they put the newly 
born lambs. These Children of the Wilderness, handicapped by 
ill-fitting, clumsy boots and the heavy sheep-skin coats necessary 
even in summer as a protection against the cold night air, are as 
helpless on foot as a deep sea diver.’ Besides, the native ponies 
are cheap and wonderfully enduring so there is no reason for 
painful pedestrianism. Even the automobile cannot compete as 
a mail carrier with the Relay Pony Post. The twenty-mile stages 
are done at a continuous gallop and on the whole the Mongol 
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THE LAST 
WORD IN HAIR 
DRESSING 


The women of th 
Khalkha tribe o 
Northern Mongoli 
wear their hai 
bound into hug 
horns like those o 
a mountain she 

As if such a mag 
were nct, of itsell 
sufficiently heav 
the horns om 
weighted down wit! 
large silver orna 
ments. In spite o 
such encumbrane 
the Khalkha womei 
perform all kind 
of vigorous evolu 
tions. on horse 
back without seem 
ing to become dis 

arranged. 


, both men anew women geeitate up and down doing stunts by aoe ‘of exhibiting 


the merits of their mounts. 


postman, with a led horse carrying the bags, makes better time 01 
an average than a motor car because his mount does not suffe 
from punctures, does not stop for gasoline supplies, and is seldom 
laid up for repairs. In the matter of economy, the pony win 
easily. He gets his own food on the free lunch counter of th 
steppes; he needs no shelter even in bitter weather and require 
water only once a day or, at a pinch, only once in two days. 

At nightfall we reached our first station, Pang Kiang, accordin 
to schedule and unpacked ourselves pleased to stretch our crampe 
limbs. Warned that a Mongol yurt is neither very clean nor ver. 
airy, we determined to sleep out of doors—a decision doubly wis 
on this crisp, clear night with the deep blue velvet curtain of th 
sky pricked by innumerable stars. There was no comparison be 
tween our open air sleeping porch and the stuffy felt tent, win 
dowless and smoky from the only fuel obtainable on these treeles 
plains—argal, or dried cattle dung. But the chauffeur chose t 
share a bed, consisting of a doubtful sheepskin spread on the floo 
of the yurt, with the guardian of the station, his wife, three chil 
dren and two frisky gray goats. 

Next morning we were ready to start on again at daybreak 
making our toilet chiefly by shaking ourselves. Now we felt th 
great inconvenience of Mongolian travel—the lack of wate1 
There was just a cupful available for each passenger, and, whe 
we demanded more, the Mongols simply smiled. They had n 
sympathy with our desire to wash, never indulged in such a lux 
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JINKETING IN 
MONGOLIA 


1e Mongolian of- 
ial when he sets 
t for the fair at 
rga on “official 
isiness” cannot 
mmand a private 
r but in this as- 
nishing camel 
gon manages to 
ve his family a 
ecessful outing. 
5 will be seen, the 
seping. accommo- 
tions are quite 
ample. 


WOMEN OF URGA IN GALA ARRAY 


The Festival of the Burning of the Sins is one of the great feasts of these Northern 


Buddhists. 


turquoise matrix. 


ry themselves and explained, with some truth, that their climate 
unsuitable for copious ablutions. Besides, on the plains water 
too precious to be wasted for washing. Wells, few and far 
tween, are just sufficient for the needs of caravan animals. If 
leir supply is over-taxed, these wells take twelve hours to fill up 
zain, thus entailing delay and discomfort. Our chauffeur told a 
ory of one trip he made when the water in his engine gave out 
id no more was to be had. , Finding himself stalled he caught a 
ow and used her milk. “‘It was all right so long as we ran slow,” 

e added ruefully, “but.as Soon’ a8 I threw the throttle wide open 
od put on speed, I found the engine clogged up with butter.” 

In the fresh, early hours’ of the” morning it was delightful to 
1ug along on high at an average of sixteen miles to the gallon. 
wice a herd of antelope, startled by the noise of the engine, 
rang up quite close to us and bounded away over the plain. 
hese graceful animals can run at sixty miles an hour and even 
baby a day old will keep up with the herd for some time. Our 
river gave chase in order-to let us have a good look at the 
range creatures that, despite their energy, are said never to 
rink, a special provision of nature apparently turning their food 
ito the liquid they require. 

On the even steppe lay a single pointed stone no bigger than 
child’s ball. There were miles of grassy plain on either side 
f it. Nevertheless, the chauffeur, in his excitement, hit it 
juare with his right wheel. 


During its progress every one wears the most elaborate costume imagin- 
able. The women especially are like a dream of Leon Bakst with their beltless robes 
of magnificent satin and embroidery and their headdresses of pearl, coral and 


Of course, the rock popped side- - 


wise, and the tire went off with a bang. Our 
remonstrance at such carelessness brought forth 
the information that the driver had formerly been 
a messenger in the Relay Post and could not get 
over the idea that an automobile should sidestep 
obstacles of its own accord. A pony, though 
sometimes a stupid animal, knew enough for that. 

While the tire was being changed, a lengthy 
operation that involved, incidentally, patching up 
two half-worn inner tubes, a group of Mongols 
appeared mysteriously out of the emptiness and 
watched with interest! They informed us that 
they were leaving this locality in search of better 
pasturage but would return in autumn. Though 
the inhabitants of Outer Mongolia are true no- 
mads, these Inner Mongolians have a more or 
less definite place of residence from which they 
only move twice a year. Sometimes, when too 
well pleased with a site to be willing to leave it 
but too timid to disregard entirely the old custom 
of having different quarters for different seasons, 
they shift their yurts a few feet only for form’s 
sake and then congratulate themselves upon hav- 
ing migrated like orthodox Mongols. 

Our second night we spent at Udde, a typical 
Mongol station with two mud store-houses, sun- 
burned and peeling, in which gasoline was kept, 
a few huts, a telegraph station, where we enjoyed 
sending messages over the thin steel wire binding 
us to civilization, and a precious well. The water had attracted a 
cheery group of pilgrims—an official in a picturesque camel cart 
accompanied by a mounted escort of his friends and retainers, all 
—like ourselves—bound for the festival at Urga. In the distant 
future we may see such well-to-do Mongols purchasing touring 
cars and running to town carelessly on almost any excuse, but the 
older methods of travel have a dignity and charm which are really 
better suited to the country. 

Beyond Udde our road grew more and more sandy and the 
going became increasingly difficult as we neared the far-famed 
Gobi Desert. We expected to find it a regular Sahara, the classi- 
cal desert of the picture books. Not at “all. Though Gobi has 
sandy stretches where the wind blows the sand in ridges like the 
waves of the ocean, the greater part of it is just flat plain with 
patches of spear grass and stones. The latter, indeed, are its 
most impressive feature. Huge rocks break through the parched 
ground everywhere. Sometimes these take on curious castle-like 
shapes and in the dusk we fancied ourselves passing through an 
uninhabited and bombarded city. Again the ground is almost lit- 
erally covered for miles with colored pebbles. The scene thei 
becomes fairy-like with the prevailing undertone of misty white 
stones brightened here and there with what appear at a little dis- 
tance like blue, green and red gems. Alas for the traveler who 
happens to be here when a hurricane-whirlwind sweeps over the 
plains, for then the small rocks are picked up by the force of the 
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1emselves in their nose ropes, displaci 
Bach other’s loads, the ungainly brut 
espite the oaths and imprecations hur] 
At them, could no nothing to free the 
‘elves because, as the Mongols the 
ielves say, “A horse knows somethi1 
tven an ox is responsible; but a can 
Knows nothing—not even good pastt 
when it comes to it.’ Meanwhile 
stood by, helpless, reflecting on the ¢ 
rious contrast presented by these lumb« 
ng ships of the desert and the autor 
biles side by side—a chapter in the h 
tory of communications, ancient a 
jnodern, across the hundreds of miles 
jwaste country, storm swept and drea: 


' If Gobi is not the classical desert 
the picture books, neither is the Mons 
slian camel the lean specimen on whi 
the Arab transports his goods. But K: 
ling’s description of the “‘beast with t 
ump” is equally applicable to the t 
oipemvarieties; Both are difficult to hand 
Pheir bite is poisonous, often fatal. Th 
gale and hurled against all ob- f: eho eae kick has been known to ov 
structions.. Fatal accidents are turn a Ford. A particula: 
not uncommon in these stone vicious bull will sometir 
storms. chase a man on_ horseba 
Beautiful as it is, Gobi pro- (whom he can out- gallo) 
duces a terrible impression of knock him over and roll on hi 
desolation and loneliness. In As some of the males becor 
this region where there were especially dangerous in Sprir 
no wells, no friendly yurts and their owners mark them 
no inhabitants, where the still- such with a piece of red clc 
ness is unbroken, we were al- tied to their forelocks. 
ways glad to meet the camel Yet, despite these disadva 
caravans, each with a puff of tages, the camel remains t 
dust behind it. Such an en- only animal that can do t 
counter meant not only com- trip across the Gobi in a d 
pany but, generally, excite- season when there is little 
ment. First the camel drivers no grass, and as such is v: 
were wakened from their uable and given much care. J 
peaceful. dosing by the sound the fact that Winter is his be 
of our horn, which caused the traveling season, the Mong 
animals to shy, kick and grunt. lian species upsets all our the 
Then the chauffeur, obliged to ries about his kind; he enjo 
pull up while the men got ; : mR the cold and likes nothing be 
down to quiet them, cursed the FRC PEKING TO THE LIVING BUDDHA’S HOME ter than a gambol in the sno 
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female relations of the obsti- Lhe trip of about 700 miles from Kalgan to Urga requires about Loaded with tea he will mar 
nate and frightened beasts. four days by motor. A camel caravan consumes thirty-five days along night after night in ze 
The result was confusion on the journey. weather at a steady pace 

worse confounded. Entangling two miles an hour with lit 


THE CREST OF THE GREAT MONGOLIAN PLATEAU 


In fifteen miles the road, here a torrent of rolling stones, winding up by loops and hairpins, climbs 2,400 feet to the summit of the Han-no-par 
Pass. Here the passengers must get out and walk and the motor car itself be pulled up by mules. 
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food and perhaps no water for several 
stages. The same journey that we 
make in four days—with luck— takes 
him thirty-five, but there is no hurry 
in the East. Of course even strong 
animals cannot follow the long trail 
from Kalgan to Urga and beyond to 
distant Kiakhta many times in one 
season. In order to do this work, they 
must be gently used the rest of the year. 
They are allowed perfect rest to fatten 
during the three summer months and by 
October the droves return from pasture 
with massive humps and a beautiful 
thick covering of fur. They are recog- 
nized with difficulty then as the same 
creatures we met in the month of May 
when, though there was still ice on the 
ponds and rivers (as we found later to 
our great inconvenience) the hot noon- 
day sun was removing wool in patches 
and every caravan appeared to be suf- 
fering from mange. 

_ Beyond the desert, we came to Tuerin, 
a huge monastery town ideally situated 
in a small valley surrounded on three sides by rocky hills. The 
settlement with its irregular stréets of white wooden huts and 
white felt Mongol yuris was dominated geographically and mor- 
aily, so to speak, by several fine temples with upturned eaves 
trimmed with little brass images. There was much exictement 
among the lamas (monks) owing to the visit of the Yogatsari 
Hutukhtu, the chief Living Buddha of Western Mongolia, who 
was passing through on his travels. He was a fat and imposing 
person with a crafty face, obviously a personality, though very 
carnal and un-godlike in appearance. We should have liked to 
linger for the services to be held in his honor but, after one night’s 
rest in an unappetizing inn, had to push on. 

A few miles outside this sheltered valley, we found the country 
covered with a light, powdery snowfall. Approaching Urga we 
climbed two hills with white caps like glistening tonsures, the 
motor toiling painfully up the slopes with its heavy load, includ- 
ing the two newly filled galvanized iron water tanks strapped to 
the running board. From the top of the second hill, the highest 
point on our journey, we dropped down to the Tola river, which 
was frozen over. Some passing Mongols were sure that the ice 
would bear the weight of the car and we tried to cross—with dis- 
astrous results, as we broke through and then wasted much time 
and energy getting pulled out. 

_ From a distance the view of Urga is quite impressive owing 
0 its beautiful natural setting. With a background of mountains, 
he town lies in a valley whose sombre monotony is relieved by 
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ANCIENT NOMADS AND MODERN MOTORISTS 


Fiyven though the car stops in an apparently deserted spot a group of Mongols will suddenly 
appear and after watching with interest the changing of a tire, explain that they are simply 


crossing the desert in search of better pasturage. 


the sparkling waters of the Tola, which flows down it and then 
disappears through a gap in the hills. The dominating feature of 
the landscape is the famous Bogda Ula or Sacred Mountain that 
tradition affirms to have been the birthplace of Genghis Khan. 
This wood-clothed hill, jealously guarded as a game preserve, is 
often draped with clouds and the trees then sparkle with vapour 
like a forest of diamonds and the palace of the Hutukhtu or Liv- 
ing Buddha (the third Living God in the Lamaist hierarchy) be- 
low it looks like a fairy dwelling—at least from afar. 

Once we entered the town itself, we found, however, that Urga 
as a city is not imposing according to our standards, as few of 
the buildings give an impression of permanence. Most of the in- 
habitants prefer the native felt tents around which they erect 
wooden palisades, to houses. In fact the only fine structures are 
the temples and notably the handsome Ganden shrine, which was 
built to propitiate the Gods when the Living Buddha, ex-priest- 
king of Mongolia, was losing his eyesight. It holds a gigantic 
image one hundred feet high, made of brass from Dolon Nor and 
inlaid with precious stones. 

As the great religious centre of North Mongolia, Urga has a 
whole quarter devoted entirely to monasteries where more than 
15,000 Lama monks live, parasites on the community. They keep 
the people in a condition of complete subservience to their religion 
of terror which has taken a powerful hold in a country where 
terrific climatic convulsions naturally incline men to defy and. 
propitiate the fiendish elements ever ready to do them harm. 


A CAMEL CARAVAN OF INNER MONGOLIA. 


The camel is still the only thing that can negotiate the desert in the dry season. t 
exciting thing. The beasts begin to snort and-grunt and kick until they have thoroughly entangled themselves in their nose ropes and generally 


An encounter by motor with such a caravan as this is an 


disarranged each other’s burdens. 


bee 


— 
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We arrived, as we had planned, just in time for the Festival of 
the Burning of Sins—one of the great religious feasts of the year 
with the importance of our Easter. Lamas and laymen from all 
over the country are drawn to the capital on this great occasion 
to seek absolution and obtain grace. We met among other inter- 
esting dignitaries, the famous Tsetsen Khan, one of the four 
Khans, or leading princes, of Outer Mongolia and once Minister 
of Justice of the Government of autonomous Mongolia. After a 
most interesting interview, he gave us his photograph with his 
autograph and seal. 5 

Everybody in Urga was in gala costume and the riot of color 
extraordinary. The women especially surpassed the wildest 
dreams of Leon Bakst. Their beltless 
robes, heirlooms of magnificent satin and 
embroidery, were so gorgeous that they 
beggared description. Their head dresses 
of pearls, coral and matrix turquoises 
were works of art. Wandering about the 
streets we had the feeling that the life 
around us was unreal, that the brilliant 
pageant of strange types in fantastic cos- 
tumes was staged by some moving-pic- 
ture company who would be up and away 
when their film was complete. 

The centre of interest was the main 
temple, or Lama cathedral, where dense 
crowds gathered in the spacious court- 
yards and hundreds of monks were pass- 
ing to and fro in red or yellow gowns 
and the most extraordinary hats of flat 
lacquer or felt like a cockatoo’s crest, or 
combed wool like a ragged chrysanthe- 
mum. Services had been going on for 
some days inside the sanctuary where the 
many altars were ablaze with votive 
lamps of melted butter. These services 
include a strange religious dance in which 
figures in uncouth masks and gaudy robes 
issue forth into the court and prance 
about with stately leaps. But the great 
concluding solemnity of the festival is 
the escorting of the Sor to the place of 
burning. The Sor is a triangular pyra- 
mid of dough fixed on a frame of wood. The dough is coloured 
red, painted to represent flames and on top, like a crown, is the 
representation of a human skull. For several days while the pre- 
liminary services are being held, it stands in the sanctuary and 
young and old crowd in to pass beneath it, since by so doing they 
are supposed to escape from “disease, disaster, misfortune, calam- 
ity or trouble that would otherwise befall themselves, their enter- 


MONGOLIAN ROYALTY 
His Highness the Tsetsen Khan, one of the 
four leading princes of Outer Mongolia, 
was once Minister of Justice of autono- 
mous Mongolia. ; 


prises, their cattle or their country.” Finally it is carried in a 
solemn procession headed by the chief abbot in ceremonial robes 
to a selected spot in the temple grounds and cast upon a pile of 
brushwood that is set alight amid the chanting of prayers and 
the blowing of trumpets. Afterwards the sins of the faithful) 
duly recorded on paper slips, are thrown into the bonfire and the 
bystanders congratulate the lamas and one another with the tra- 
ditional formula: “It is fortunate for the many.” y 


When they have seen their sins go up in smoke, the Mongols, 
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lonely plains turn their attention to practical affairs. The horse 
market is soon as crowded as the temples. Cowboys with bamboo 
lassoos congregate there in charge of 
herds of ponies brought down from 
the steppe for sale —sturdy men, bi 
powerful and muscular, with broad 
faces, small squat noses, prominent 
cheek bones and coarse black hair. Both 
men and women gallop up and down a 
stony stretch of road to show off their 
mounts, We often marvelled how the 
latter managed to keep their coiffures in- 
tact—especially those of the Khallkhe 
tribes whose huge horns of hair weighte 
with silver bars and ornaments appear sd 
top-heavy. Yet, despite them, the ladies 
ride as well as their lords, standing in 
their stirrups, leaning well forward on 
their high wooden. saddles, reins held 
high in one hand and managing their un- 
broken ponies with superb horsemanship. 
The general market and shopping cen- 
tre is close by in a windy open square. 
Here astute Chinese traders who have 
tramped many miles with their simple 
wares packed on their backs await their 
guileless Mongol customers. It is amus- 
ing to see the latter paying for their pur- 
chases with bricks of tea which are cut 
in halves or quarters for small change 
and pass for currency on the plains where 
silver is very scarce. Over the numerous 
food stalls small eagles soar, wheeling 
and whistling as they await their opportunity to swoop down and 
seize the piece of meat that the Mongol housewife holds in one 
hand while her other hand is engaged in telling her beads and her 
head is turned away at the moment to observe the strange bar- 
barians which we seem to her. 
Unfortunately side by side with flourishing trade terrible mis- 
(Continued on page 36) 


NOMADS ON THE MOVE 


Sometimes when too well pleased with a camp site to be willing to leave it and too timid entirely to disregard the custom of having different 
residences for different seasons the Mongol will shift his ywrt a couple of yards for form’s sake and congratulate himself upon having mi- 
grated like an orthodox nomad. 
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BRUNEI, THE CITY OF MANY WATERS 
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Brunei, the chief town of the small province of that name which is sandwiched between Sarawak and British North Borneo, is built almost 
wholly upon piles in a great lake or lagoon formed by the Limbang river. 


IN eA BORNEAN VENICE 


The Bottomless Garments of Brunei's Citizens—The Aristocracy of the Brass Founder— 
A Decline in the Sword Business—The Hen-Pecked. Elders of the City of Many Waters 


By PETER BLUNDELL 


(Author of “On the Fringe of Eastern Seas”) 


’ HOPE I do not detract from the romance which surrounds 
. Brunei, city of many waters, when I say that the average 
tizen of its lower class is a decent, honest fellow and a hard 
orker. He usually possesses a fat wife, one only, and a large 
mily, and he goes about his daily business almost as earnestly 
id steadily as does a similarly cireumstanced person in that order 
pital, the Kampong London. 

The question of clothes does not trouble the Brunei much dur- 
g working hours. He wears a cotton coat that has once been 
hite and a sarong—a length of calico sewn at the ends to make 
petticoat—and nothing else. When he gets tothe scene of 
s labours he puts down the coat, the pockets of which are 
ually stuffed with palm-leaf cigarettes, rolls up his petticoat to 
ake a sort of loin cloth, and starts in with the zest and fervour 
~an American citizen. 

Of course, he only exhibits this zest if he happens to be on piece- 
ork or working for his own profit. When on a daily wage his 
anner is dignified and leisurely, like that of ar’ English plumber. 
If any plumber reads this narrative I hope he will not take the 
ove remark amiss. A member of a similar profession to his 
vn myself, I recognize that to plumbing the motto “The more 
iste the less speed” applies with especial force. And I will 
knowledge this also, that the Brunei worker at trades which 
quire skill goes about his business with what seems to be a very 
isurely air, even when working for his own profit. 

Most of these skilled workmen congregate in a separate part 
the city known as the Sungei Kadayan because a tributary of 
at name runs through it. 

The principal trades are weaving, brass founding, smithing and 
lver working. In this kampong also dwell the money-lenders. 
here is a private causeway over the water leading direct from 
e money-lenders’ cluster of huts to the palace and the houses 


of the ministers of State, an instance of good town planning 
which will be of interest to many European monarchs. 

The silversmiths are the most skilled trades-people in Brunei. 
They dwell next door to the money-lenders and make their silver 
work out of old dollars melted down. Some time ago, owing to 
the quantity of brass in the new Straits dollar, the silversmiths 
discarded it in favour of strip silver. This requires less labour 
to beat into shape, and purchasers get more actual silver for 
their money. 

You must risk a fall in the mud if you wish to see the Brunei 
silversmith at work. But the sight is worth the risk. His work- 
shop is a small hut with reed walls and a split-palm floor covered 
with matting. He squats on the matting, usually exhibiting a 
pair of large feet and thin brown legs. The implements of his 
craft surround him. These consist of the silver, the resin, the 
hammers, the punches and various wooden blocks. He beats the 
silver into the required shape, then takes his mixture of hot 
resin and other ingredients and runs it around the article. This 
prevents any buckling while the pattern is being put on with the 
punches. Putting on the pattern requires much thought, patience, 
and labour. I have seen plumbers wiping a joint in a London 
suburb looking less serious.and responsible than a Brunei silver- 
smith putting on a pattern. But then plumbers have not yet 
taken to horn-rimmed spectacles, whereas the Brunei silver- 
smiths, judging from the samples I saw them wearing, have used 
such spectacles for generations. 

How long it takes a Brunei silversmith to ornament, say, a 
finger-bowl I do not know. Weeks I should guess from the rate 
of progress of the man I watched. His tools were of the most 
elementary form. He had not in his possession even a shaped 
punch. . But the patterns he produced on the silver were delicate 
and beautiful. 
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In the old days the nobility of Brunei were the principal cus- 
tomers of the silversmiths. Now they are the principal customers 
of the money-lenders, and the silversmiths have to find buyers 
elsewhere. 

They had already found many when I arrived in Brunei. In 
the years that followed they found more. Whenever the launch 
from Labuan arrived with a globe trotter or so on board down 
would come young Hadji S’Mial, the most travelled of the clan. 
If he got the chance he asked me who the new arrivals were, 
and whether they had money or not. American visitors bought 
lavishly and paid high rates, such as they are proud to pay all 
over the globe in honour of the greatest Republic the world has 
ever seen. But if an impoverished man such as I took a fancy 


to a trinket and asked its price, out from the hadji’s deep pocket 
would come the delicate scales, and the buyer would get his 
trinket at the regulation price per ounce. 


THE GERM OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND 
ERASERS 


Bornean rubber in the crude state is washed and 
rolled into sheets which in turn are laid in long draw- 
ers opening into a smokehouse. 


The brass-founders had their establishments on 
the fringe: of the Kampong Sungei.Kadayan. 
Men rough of voice and fierce of demeanour 
were the brass-founders, independent men like 
the moulders of our own country. If they were 
not their own employers I am certain that they 
would always be on strike. 

I as an engineer came a good deal in contact 
with the brass-founders. They repaired parts of 
machinery for me, charging what they thought 
to be an excessive price. But they were consid- 
erably cheaper than the European engineering 
companies of Singapore, who, I was assured, lost 
money whenever they tackled one of the small 
orders I was able occasionally to send them. The 
brass-founders were prosperous’ and unrefined. 
I believe the wife of the silversmith in Brunei 
does not bow to the wife of the brass-founder. 
In England it is the other way round. 

Brunei brass-founders wore their hair short, 
sweated profusely, and drank a lot of water. 
Their children, naked except for an amulet or 
two, used to play in the foundries whilst their 
fathers worked. These foundries were built 
over the water. I remember their spaciousness 
and the excellence of the fire-clay that was used 


The inhabitants of Brunei are excellent smiths in silver and brass. 
may light their fires with safety matches they keep the coals aglow by pumping a 
rude piston up and down in a cylinder from the bottom of which a tube spits air ~ 
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in them—it is plentiful in the valleys of the country round. I 
remember the moulds, dollies, and queer-shaped wooden tools the 
founders used, the furnaces built of native brick and clay, the 
charcoal, and, most vividly of all, the ingenious bellows con- 
structed out of the hollow trunks of trees. 

The Brunei brass-founders form a sort of trade guild. They 
have their trade secrets handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The work they produce is beautiful. In the world outside 
Borneo they are known principally as the makers of that much- 
sought-after gong the dragon gong. The elaborately patterned 
dragons on the face of such a gong are cast very simply. First 
of all a clay core is made of the shape of the inside of the gong. 
On this core is laid a mixture consisting of wax and resin which 
is modelled into the exact shape of the gong itself. The modelling 
having been accomplished, the moulder covers it again with clay 
and the whole is allowed to dry for some time. Holes are now 
made as outlets for the wax. The mould as it stands is placed 
on a furnace and the wax melted out. The molten brass is then 
poured in. Brunei brass-founders with the use of this method 
can produce casting of very great intricacy. Their industry i is 
growing, and will, I think, continue to grow. ‘ 

The smiths are much like the smiths at home. The demand 
for weapons, such as krises, swords and executioners’ knives, has 
naturally fallen off of late years, and the smiths have to manu 
facture more prosaic articles. But still many krises and swords 
are manufactured and covered with what look like old blood 
stains. For are there not many wealthy and ignorant persons 
touring the East? 

One used to be able ¢> buy a good example of the parang elangs 
or long sword, for a sovereign, “and an excellent kris, black with 
the blood of a hundred slaves, for a trifle more. But prices are 
up now. 

The potters of Brunei manufacture their wares strictly for 
home consumption. I never heard a Brunei Malay, except of 
course a potter, brag about the native pottery. But they do brag 
about the boats they build, and with reason. 

The first step in building a boat is to go into the forest and 
look for the ribs. Certain trees growing on swamp land in 
Borneo Nature seems to have designed with one eye on the 
Brunei boat-builder. Their branches grow bent in the form of 
a ship’s ribs. Another instance of adaptation to environment. ~ 

When the boat-builder has secured the ribs for his boat, he 
hews the keelless bottom out of the trunk of a big tree and nails 
the ribs to its sides. Then with axes and wedges he splits the 
trunks of other trees into planks for the sides, bends them, hacks 


THE INGENIOUS BELLOWS OF A BORNEAN SMITH 


Although they 


upon the fire. 
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1em into shape, and nails them on to the ribs. His principal 
901 for all this work is the “‘billion.’”’ This consists of a finely- 
orged blade of axe shape bound with rattan to a flexible handle 
nd furnished with a comfortable single-hand grip. The blade is 
oned keen as a razor, and the skilful carpenter can produce 
rork with the tool that is scarcely distinguishable from that done 
ith a plane. The shell of the boat having been made, the deck 
eams put in and the reed deck lashed with rattan upon them, 
ne boat-builder sets about caulking the seams with coconut fibre, 
nd then plasters them with a resinous mixture put.on hot. The 
jast consists of a bamboo tripod which needs no staying, the 
ingle sail of cotton cloth tanned with the juice of the mangrove 
‘ee. A big oar forms the rudder. The boat-builder does the 
ctual building at low tide, working on the greasy black mud at 


1e foot of his hut, while the good wife sits on the veranda above . 


nd issues instructions. 

My experience of Mohammedan races has not been very wide, 
ut the little I have seen inclines me to the belief that their men 
re the most henpecked creatures on earth. The average London 
usband disappears in the morning and does not come back till 
ight. . He is supposed to be working at the office, and his wife, 
usy getting through her household duties in the West End tea- 
hops, take it for granted that this supposition is the correct 
ne. But she does not know. Often she doesn’t even know 
rhat her husband’s income is. 

I can’t imagine a Brunei woman not knowing what her hus- 
and’s income is and how he spends his time. If he is a silver- 
mith or a boat-builder and does his work at home her task, of 
ourse, is easy. But the beeswax hunter, the fisherman, and the 
ark collector are more difficult propositions. The system that 
he Brunei ladies have arranged for coping with husbands in 
hose professions is this. All relatives are encouraged to live 
ogether in one kampong or section of the city and to be occu- 
ied with much the same sort of work. Then if a husband, 
etting rather tired of home life, announces that he is going out 
ees-waxing that morning, there is always his wife’s brother and 
is aunt’s cousin and a few more of his nearest and dearest 
eady to say, “Well, I’ll come too.” 

_ Nevertheless, if I were a Brunei Malay I think I should work 
t one of the jungle trades. Bark collecting now, there’s money 
o be made at that, and there are the elements of luck and adven- 
ure in it too. One evening you with a party of friends board 
me of the rough-built boats described above, carrying rice for 
_ week, curry material, tobacco, coffee, and plenty of palm-leaf 
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a . A MALAYAN BOAT BUILDER - 


planks split from still other trees form the sides. 
coconut fibre and plastered over with hot gum. 


The people of Brunei are great boatmen and are justly proud of their craft. The 
ribs are made from the curved stems of a tree which grows in the near-by swamps. 
These are nailed to the rounded bottom, hewn from the trunk of a large tree. The 
The seams are caulked with 
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cigarette coverings. You take your fishing tackle and a casting 
net or so. 

You drop down stream with the tide, wake at dawn, put up 
the big flat sail, and glide across the estuary just as the sun is 
rising behind Kinabalu, and on into the swamps. Here all is 
green and silent. On every side the mangroves grow fantasti- 
cally. Men at the stern scull the big boat slowly inland with the 
sweeps. Near the fringe of the swamp most of the mangrove 
has been worked out. You see regiments of decaying trees lying 
in the black mud stripped of bark. The young green mangrove 
is growing up around them. Inland towards the mountains glides 


GATHERING BORNEO’S RUBBER 


These rubber gatherers well illustrate, in their cos- 

tume, the typical style of Brunei—a style that does 

not change with the season. Above: a white cotton 

coat, probably no longer white; below, a sarong or 

tubular petticoat which may be rolled up when at 
work. 


the boat. The air is still and hot as in a green- 
house. So great is the silence that a shout echoes 
and re-echoes through the wilderness of trees and 
reeds. 

Ahead lies a forest of yellowish nipa palm stand- 
ing very still. The leaves are long and tapering. 
It might be a forest of swords. Nipa grows where 
the mangrove ends and dry land begins. It is 
now or never if you are to have any luck this trip. 
The oldster in charge of the party—grey, wizened, 
naked, and very forestwise—points with his 
shrunken arm to a small opening among the trees 
on the left. The boat, turning sharply, glides 
over the glassy water and, crashing between the 
overhanging branches, enters a creek. A proboscis 
monkey, alarmed, hurries away through the foli- 
age overhead, giving those on board just one 
glimpse of its golden-brown body. The crew raise 
a shout of delight. For there straight ahead stand 
a dozen immense mangrove trees ready for the 
slaughter. 

Of course, the old leader of the party knew that 
those trees were there. In fact, to hear him talk 
you would think he had planted them himself. 

No matter, let him have his brag. Here is the bark. 


s 
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THE EAST INDIAN RUNABOUT 


To enlist the services of two men and a sedan chair for purposes of locomotion is, in Bornean towns, 
Human labor is there the cheapest possible 
commodity and is besides the only power able to negotiate the local roads. 


much easier than to locate a horse or an automobile. 


Breakfast is cooked on the clay fireplace at the stern of the 
boat. Afterwards all hands go ashore and begin.on the trees. 
The trunks are about two feet in diameter. The tops, overgrown 
with ferns, melt into the dense greenery overhead. 

Fantastic roots spring out from the trunk on every side, arched 
high above the ground. The almost naked wood-cutters, ankle 
deep in the black mud, tackle these roots first. With axes they 
assail the trunk itself.. Soon the first tree falls with a crash that 
echoes through the swamp. The men fetch wooden mallets from 
the boat and hammer the bark in order to loosen it. They then 
strip it from the fallen trunk. 

The bark collectors do not spare themselves while at work. 
By noon, when the sun has transformed the sultry swamp into 
a breathless place hot as an oven, they have stacked the red, 
thick, juicy bark of the first two trees on branches out of reach 
of the tide, ready for loading. And yet not quite out of reach 
of the tide, for the bark when wet naturally. weighs more. It is 
fitting, therefore, that it should be thoroughly soaked in sea water 
before the Europeans at the factory—unsuspecting men—weigh 
it and hand over its value in good Straits dollars. 

The collectors, their work for the day now done, clamber back 
on board their cockle-shell of a boat, and after some slight re- 
freshment and a puff or two at their long cigarettes go to,sleep 
under the deck till the shadows lengthen and the heat abates. 

Then some scull the boat into midstream where the mosquitoes 
are less troublesome, while others take the dug-out and paddle 
away through the swamp in search of pleasure. Perhaps they 
join another gang of collectors and exchange the news. Perhaps 
they collect nipa fruit. Perhaps they search for the honey- 
combs of the wild bees that at certain seasons are plentiful among 
the mangroves. 

Returning at dusk, they find that those on board have got the 
rice-pot going on the hearth. And all collect on deck for the 
last and biggest meal of the day. 

After another smoke, squatting about the deck in the tropic 
darkness, listening to the various sounds that now come from the 
once silent swamp, they again seek shelter down below and drop 
off into dreamless sleep. 

That’s bark collecting! Fishing is almost equally pleasant. Of 
course, there is the fisherman who likes a quiet time near home. 
You can find him any day on the outskirts of Brunei town. You 
come across him sitting alone at the end of a decrepit jetty, his 
conical straw hat tilted well over his eyes to keep off the fierce 
light of thesun. He sits still as a statue, a very light spear poised 


in his hand. The other hat 
holds negligently what appear 
to be a line. Creep along th 
jetty and investigate his methods 
He will not, like a Thames fish 
erman, look upon you as an in 
fernal nuisance. No, the Mala 
fisherman is pleased and flattere 
that you are interested in him 
He gives you a welcoming grin 
Looking down into the crysta 
water, you perceive that he ha 
tethered at the end of his line ; 
fish of the goldfish breed. Thi 
fish glistens with gladness an 
wags its tail continually. Natur 
ally the other fish come up to se 
why it is looking so happy. 4 
slight jerk of the spear, and the 
know. i 
A sport requiring a delicat 
touch is this type of fishing, ; 
_-game of skill, like billiards. An 
~ other method requires less skil 
but more hands and tackle. Tw 
bamboo tripods are erected i1 
shallow water on the edge of th 
bank. Between these, lying fla 
on the river bottom, is anet som 
fifteen feet long and ten fee 
wide tied in a wooden frame 
The ends of the frame are at 
tached to ropes. The men on th 
tripods, pulling at the ropes say 
once every ten minutes, lift the net out of the water, when the 
third man, who has been waiting on the bank, comes forward witl 
a hand net and scoops up any fish that may be caught. 
(Continued on page 36) 


THE LABORERS OF THE EAST 


The Chinese are to be found everywhere in the Malay Archipelago 

doing the. work which the natives are too proud or too lazy to 

do. ‘These women are the wives of Chinese farmers. The lamp 

shades which they wear upon their heads are for protection against 
the sun. 
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THE KINGDOM OF (HANCE 


By Frances M. GOstLinG 


(Author of “The Lure of the Riviera,’ “The Lure of French Chateaua’’) 


THE PALACE OF THE KINGDOM OF CHANCE 


On this bold promontory above the port of La Condaminz the Prince of Monaco has his residence. 


He permits his 


state to derive its income from the gambling of Monte Carlo’s Casino but none of his subjects are allowed to enter 


that bewildering place. 


ae you al people that you have just returned from the 
Riviera there is one question they invariably ask: “Did 
yu go to Monte Carlo?” Sometimes they put it in a different 
rm. “I suppose you went to Monte Carlo,” or, “Of course you 
ent to Monte Carlo?” If they happen to be your parents or 
iardians they say, “I hope you did not go to Monte Carlo?’ In 
ly case, you will see that, for them, the central idea of the 
iviera is, not so much the wonderful combination of sea, moun- 
in, and ‘sunshine which distinguishes this inimitable coast, but 
e Aladdin’ s palace which lies on the slope of the height crowned 
the ancient Monument of Augustus. I remember telling a 
an, some years ago, that I was going South. I was sitting next 
him at dinner, and could find nothing on earth to talk about. 
“Ttaly ?” he asked dully. 
“No,” saids!I; “the Riviera.” 
“Then you'll go to Monte Carlo,” 
tu! Where are you staying?” 
“T don’t know yet. All sorts of places. I think I shall begin 
ith Mentone and work back along the coast.” 
“Well, I wouldn’t. I'd just stop at Monte Carlo. 
e Anglais; it’s always cheaper to go to the best hotel. 
yu meet everybody there; it saves no end of time.” 
“And how about the other places,” I asked—‘‘Mentone, Nice, 
t. Raphael?” 
“You can see those from the window of the train—they’re all 
ike,” said he. “Or, if you want to know them more thoroughly, 
re a motor one Sunday—I expect you don’t play on Sundays—I 
mn’t—it looks better—and take a run along the Corniche.” 
“Then you think——” 
cee you know Monte Carlo, you know the Riviera,” said 
= sententiously. “Of course it’s not the season, but what there 
to see you'll see there.” ~ 
I didn’t follow his ‘advice altogether, but I went so far as 


Instantly his face lighted up. 
said he. “Great Scott, I envy 


Put up at 
Besides, 


Probably they do not mind as its profits enable the government to get along without taxing them. 


spending an afternoon at the Casino. We trained over from 
Nice. Even at that season, when the gardens are still en désha- 
billé, and the velvet lawns, which have been baked by the sunimer 
sun, are as bare as a ploughed field, one is struck dumb by the 
beauty and wonder of the place. It is fairyland, not the fairy- 
land of Contes, or Piera Cava, but a strange intoxicating country 
such as one sometimes imagines in dreams, the impossible realisa- 
tion of a stage ideal of heaven. High up in the blue sky is La 
Turbie, approached by its funicular railway, and, climbing the 
slope towards it, the white hotels and fantastic villas of Beausoleil. 
Below lies the busy little port, La Condamine, with its market, 
electric tramways, and harbour, where, later, the white-winged 
yachts will come crowding from all parts of the world. Beyond, 
stretching away into the farthest turquoise distance, is the sea, 
moiréd just now by a soft caressing land breeze, and, stretching 
out into the midst of this wonderful scene we have emerged, as 
from the bowels of the earth, for the railway lies far below, and 
we have climbed the great staircase to find ourselves in the centre 
of Monte Carlo. 

I suppose there is not a town in the world so beautiful, and at 
the same time so purely artificial. Even the trees are exotic. The 
oaks and chestnuts and umbrella pines of Provence are too com- 
mon for this rich man’s Paradise, and as for the sacred olive, one 
would scarcely expect or desire it to flourish so near the Casino. 

The gardens are full of rare palms, rubber trees, giant cactus, 
wonderful foreign shrubs. The grass, burned by the sun, is sown 
anew every autumn, and the flowers are such as only millionaires 
can grow in perfection. The roads, the stairways, the houses, all 
polished, perfect, called into existence by the magic wand of the 
wizard gold. The shops are for the wealthy, the churches too 
smart for a poor man to dare to enter; as to the Casino, the real 
worshipping-place of Monte Carlo, it is no use anyone going there 
unless he has plenty of money. But let us enter—there is sure to 
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be a service going on. The worship of the god- 
dess Roulette continues, almost without intermis- 
sion, from eleven o’clock in the morning till 
eleven o’clock at night—it is the state religion of 
Monte Carlo, and on its altars are offered up 
continually a good deal of the riches of all the 
nations upon earth. 

After leaving camera and sunshade, and ob- 
taining a card of entrance, we find our way quite 
easily—too easily, sometimes—to the tables. At 
the entrance an attendant takes your card, the 
door opens, closes, and you are in the subdued 
splendour of a great gilded saloon. The curtains 
are drawn over the windows, electric lights are 
gleaming, and above the tables hang oil lamps, 
casting their steady glow on the smooth green 
surface, with its ranks of numbers, its scattered 
gold and notes, its double hedge of eager faces, 
and, in the centre, the spinning scarlet and black 
Roulette, with its tiny ivory ball on which all 
eyes are fixed. 

But it is the sudden hush which is the most 
striking thing. 

You have just left the sun blazing outside, the 
breeze blowing, birds twittering, gardeners call- 
ing to one another, women and children passing 
to and fro. Here there is silence—such silence as one rarely 
finds observed by the most devout congregation. At regular in- 
tervals the strident cry is heard, ““Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” 
and the offerings come raining down on the table, while the mys- 
terious black bowl begins to turn and the little ball to click and 
spin. “Rien ne va plus!” cries the croupier, “Dix, noir, pair et 
manque!” and so the game proceeds, Roulette always winning in 
the long run, bound ‘to win, mean to win, fresh worshippers al- 
ways arriving to replace those who, having no more to offer, re- 
tire as gracefully as they can. We find them sitting on the side 
benches, the losers, trying to recover from their disappointment, 
sometimes with a dazed look about them which makes one won- 
der what will happen when they find themselves out in the sun- 
shine, away from the glamour and artificial atmosphere of the 
tables. For in this luxurious sanctuary the senses become bewil- 
dered by the display of wealth, and the apparent carelessness with 
which money is staked. One grows to think no more of five- 
franc pieces than if they were so many sous. I think, too, the 
delusion is helped by the almost puritanical respectability of the 
place. There is no drinking, nothing stronger than lemonade can 
be obtained at the bars, and, though the company is, to say the 


WHERE THE WORLD PAYS TRIBUTE TO MONACO 


The Casino of Monte Carlo is beautifully situated looking out over the blue waters 
of the warm Mediterranean. Ever since the European revolution of 1848 the Princes 
of Monaco have derived their revenue almost entirely from gambling in some form— 
first from the little house of Spelugues. and latterly from the present magnificent 


Casino.~ 
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least of it, somewhat mixed, the whole Casino is as well conducte 
and apparently innocuous as a Sunday School. Even when or 
sees the gold and notes being flung on the tables, it is difficult 1 
realize that one is watching anything more than an innocent gam 
But the master of it all, His Royal Highness the Prince of Mor 
aco, knows better, for his own subjects are not admitted to tl 
rooms; they only benefit by the money left there by the fools « 
other nations. The inhabitants of Monaco pay no taxes, cot 
tribute nothing to the enormous upkeep of the fairy city, hay 
free entry to the gardens, and ample opportunities of enrichir 
themselves by means of the foreigners who are constantly broug! 
to their doors. 

Less than a hundred years ago there was nothing of all th 
splendour. When Millin passed through Monaco early in tl 
nineteenth century, he found the site of Monte Carlo a rocl 
hillside, honeycombed with caverns. La Condamine, in tho: 
days, was a dirty little fishing village, and the beautiful por 
which legend says was formed by Hercules, much in the cond 
tion in which the Greek hero left it. Monte Carlo is a me: 
mushroom, its history only going back to the year 1862, when tl 
first gaming-house was opened at Spélugues. The Prince « 


ON THE 
TERRACE OF 
THE CAFE D. 

PARIS 


Although the C 
sino itself is 
sedate and innoc 
ous as a town hal 
there being’ 1 
liquor served wit 
in its walls, the 
is plenty of gaye 
out on the terrac 
and in the caf 
where vivid peop 
of all nations e 
change ‘their hop 
and their despaii 
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onaco, Charles III., was in very low water just then, his family 
ving suffered greatly by the Revolution of 1848. For, though 
onaco ranks as an independent state, it is too closely connected 
th France to be unaffected by any general disorder. It is not 
) much to say that His Royal Highness was at his wits’ end for 


mey, and had, even as early as 1856, established a small house — 


r play. 

But it was Monsieur Blanc, the director of the Hombourg 
sino, who really laid the foundation of Monte Carlo. He it 
is who provided the capital necessary to transform the humble 
le gaming-house of Spélugues into the magnificent “‘Hell within 
Paradise” of to-day. Then, in 1868, came the railway from 
ce to Mentone, and the Prince, finding himself in better case, 
; to work, like the good ruler he really was, to improve the 
te of his tiny kingdom and the condition of his people. 

Let us leave Monte Carlo with its glitter, and find our way over 
the Rocks of Hercules. On the road we pass the gorge, at the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SPORTING CLUB 
OF MONTE CARLO 


In this magnificent building, which unlike the Casino, 
remains open all night, baccarat and bridge are 
played for unlimited stakes. In the Casino roulette 
and trente-et-quarante are played for stakes from 
five to twelve thousand francs: If there is anything 
in signs it must be that the shop on the right, ad- 
vertising trunks and bags for sale, believes that 
occasionally people leave the city without haying 
lost all their possessions. 


entrance of which stands the chapel of Saint 
Dévote. We glance in to find the darkness 
starred with many candles, and here and there 
women kneeling and telling their beads. But the 
chapel of the Corsican maiden is as artificial and 
unconvincing as that of the great Charles of Bor- 
romeo, which stands beyond the Casino on the 
rock above. However, we sat down to rest for a 
moment, and that is how I came to see her. 

She was kneeling close to a great sheaf of can- 
dles; and the yellow light fell upon her. Her 
face was raised in an agony of supplication, and her thin hands 
trembled with eagerness as she slipped the beads through her 
fingers. In spite of her modern dress it was a subject for an 
artist or a poet. As I watched her lips moving I wondered for 
whom she was praying, and whether she pictured, as I did, the 
young Christian martyr, Saint Dévote, lying dead in her boat, 
and the dove issuing from between her parted lips. I had just 
been reading the story of the martyrdom, and of the saving of 
her body by the priest and the sailor, had seen them struggling 
against the magic storm which blew them towards the north, and 
had followed the dove as it led them to Monaco. 

It was then that the woman rose, took a coin from her little 
bag, slipped it into the tronc, and turned towards the door. We 
came out into the sunshine together, and suddenly I saw her as 
she was. In the dim glow of the candles she had been pathetic, 
here in the light of day she was ghastly, a dressed-up bag of 
bones, with dyed hair and-painted skin beneath her feathered hat, 


A GILDED 
MELTING POT 


On the promenade 
below the Casino, 
with the blue Med- 
iterranean just be- 
yond the railing, 
those who have as 
much as a five- 
franc piece to risk, 
gay people from 
everywhere in the 
world, parade be- 
tween the intervals 
of their devotion 
to the great god 
Chance. They al- 
ways seem to be 
happy. Perhaps it 
is better to have 
played and lost 
than never to have 
played at al). 
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MONTE CARLO SEEN FROM THE PALACE 


Just to the right of the center—the building with the two towers—is the Casino. 


yacht basin is the white front of the International Sporing Club. 


a lace coat hanging from her bony shoulders, a silk skirt wound 
tight round her ankles, paste buckles on her high-heeled patent 
leather shoes. Prayer? Prayer, perhaps, that the pure soul which 
had guided the fisherman to shore would guide her last napoleon 
to the winning number! Poor old tottering thing! I watched 
her up the hill toward the Casino, and, as she went, suddenly it 
came over me that this was the only real thing I had seen in 
Monte Carlo, and I wished I were an artist, that I might paint 
her so, and call my picture Dame Roulette. 

There can be few greater contrasts than that presented by 
Monte Carlo and Monaco. Though they are not a quarter of an 
hour’s distance apart, you seem to go back centuries while making 
your way up the road which climbs through the fortifications to 
the Place du Palais. Only a few minutes since you were ia a 
town which, fifty years ago, did not 
exist. Here you find yourself sur- 
rounded by memories of the past, 
every corner recalling some story or 
legend. Directly you are at the top of 
the rock you are struck by the old- 
world charm, and discreet tranquility 
which pervade this ancient Genoese 
settlement. The streets are narrow 
but very clean. Even the Grande Rue, 
once the Rue du Milieu, where, in 
1604, Hercules Grimaldi was set upon 
and murdered by the agents of the 
Duke of Savoy, has an air of con- 
tented respectability. Indeed, the 
whole place gives the idea that it is 
under the direct supervision of some- 
one who loves to have everything 
around him orderly, beautiful, and 
prosperous. 

Close to the palace gateway is an 
open-air restaurant, a charming place 
at which to lunch, where one may sit, 
sheltered beneath palms and oleanders, 
at a little white table. and enjoy the 
daintiest of lunches and the best wines 
for what one would have to give as a 
tip to the waiter at the Café de Paris. 
And all the while a sentinel walks to 
and fro, in front of the palace, his 
snowy helmet, gloves, and trousers 
contrasting with his blue coat and 
scarlet cuffs, making another spot of 


OF THE PRINCE 


On the extreme right, just 
below the palm branch, is the trap-shooting platform. 


re 
TRAVEL 
colour in the already brilliant scene) 
Presently another soldier comes out and) 
sounds the hour on his glittering trum: 
pet, and a couple of footmen, in 
Prince’s livery, stroll out to see whether 
any tourists are in sight. 1 : 

Near the extremity of the Rock is the 
great Marine Museum, one of the won- 
ders of the world, where one may study 
sea-monsters of every kind, and of every 
epoch, together with their natural sur- 
roundings, and the manner in which the 
are caught, the various sounding appli- 
ances, models of the Prince’s yachts and 
whale boats, while, in the entrance hall, 
with its wonderful mosaics of ships and 
fish, stands-a statue of Prince Albert 
himself in his yachting dress. 

The Princes of Monaco have always 
been worshippers of the sea. Is not the 
great Cathedral dedicated to Saint Nich- 
olas, himself the successor of the god 
Neptune, who probably once had a sane- 
tuary on this Rock of Monaco? Like the 
Museum, the church is mostly the work 
of Albert I, and it is difficult to say 
which building is the more costly and 
magnificent. One cannot but regret the 
destruction of the old church of Saint 
Nicholas, so interesting, both on account 
of its history and its architecture, but the 
new Cathedral is extraordinarily beautiful and impressive. 

Then there is the Anthropological Museum, smaller than the 
Marine, but even more enthralling. There you find some of the 
oldest skeletons unearthed at Garavan, and the custodian, finding 
you interested, will tell you how this little old woman from the 
Grotte des Enfants must have been dug up and partly devoured 
by wild beasts, since her hands and feet are missing, and point 
out the likeness between the Australian skull of today and that 
from the Grotte de Grimaldi, and you will see tombs of Roman 
Christians with the bones still inside, and a magnificent set of 
third-century jewellery. 

But after all the great thing is the Castle itself, for that is 
where we find the Grimaldis, past and present, and learn the story 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE ROCK VILLAGE OF EZE 


On the great Corniche Drive between Monte Carlo and Nice the villages have to struggle with 
the mountains for a foothold. Eze is an ancient fortress once the center of a pagan cult. 
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i : . A DREAM TOWN IN AMERICA’S ONLY TROPICS 


‘Bought, sight unseen, by a New England minister who, years ago, had become desperate in the face of a Massachusetts blizzard, Coral Gables 


has ae ome a Spanish city of Eropre beauty. 


Its broad avenues are lined with full-grown palms and its four hundred dwellings, which twenty 
years ago had no existence, seem to have stood there always. 


(REATING eA SP ANISH (Ee IN FLORIDA 


4 How a Mow England Winter Started a Florida Town—Making a City of Medzeval Spain Out of Coral and . 
fy ’ Sand—W here the Butcher Lives In a Palace 


By Rutu B. Jerrrey 


(Author of “Charleston of the Old South,” “A Story of the Sea Islands,’ etc.) 


‘OUTHERN Florida and its Everglades, perhaps longer than 

any other part of the country has retained the atmosphere of 
nystery and enchantment. The northern part of Florida has 
ong been famous by the search of Ponce de Leon for the Foun- 
ain of Youth, but the first authentic mention of this locality is 
n the log of one Menendez, a gallant Spanish explorer and gen- 
leman of fortune who refers to it in a dissertation starting “At 
his point begins a sandy beach,” but no further reference has 
een made of it and it was left to the red man until the latter 
art of the nineteenth century. 

"Many thousand years ago the waves of the Adlantic swept over 
vhat is now southern Florida. Far down below the translucent 
vaters, peculiar to the tropics, was a coral reef which had been 
orming for centuries. Towards the end of the Pleistocene per- 
od this was elevated from the sea and tropic Florida was born. 
t is the only part of the United States in the sub-tropic zone and 
limatically always warm and pleasant. Until about four decades 
igo it was practically uninhabited except by the Seminole Indians 
who lived an Elysian existence there, with the woods and the 
waters furnishing fish and game and the fertile fields vegetables 
ind fruit. About thirty-five years ago a few white pioneers dis- 
‘overed this Garden of Eden and on the shores of Biscayne Bay 
yuilt a rude settlement which afterwards became Miami. 

And so one cold wintry morning, with this vision before us, 
vith the north wr apped in a mid-winter blizzard, we embarked 
m one of the coastwise steamers, which ply between Atlantic 
yorts, to discover, like Columbus, a new Spain. Each day as we 
lrew nearer our destination the air grew more and more balmy 
ind_on the fifth morning we woke in the warm shining beauty 
of a Florida morning. The water around us seemed to have 
issumed a different character. It was very clear and most beau- 
ifully tinted with shades from the palest jade to deepest rose 
ind amethyst. Multitudes of fish could be seen swimming around 
is and beneath were the most delicate of orchid and ochre tinted 
ea plants. 

As our boat swung in and out among the keys we passed the 
victuresque old light house where we were told the pioneer keeper 
ind his family had been massacrd by the Indians when Miami 
vas but an outpost of civilization. A little further on a repro- 
juction of a beautiful Moorish castle rose abruptly from the bay. 
We learned it was called Mashta meaning “The Retreat” and the 
lame seemed most suitable. 

As we rounded a point and saw in the distance the beautiful 
sky line of Miami with its tiled roofs of faded reds, yellows and 
zreens blending harmoniously together and rows of stately houses 
on the water front, it seemed impossible that the city did not have 


the permanence of centuries behind it. 

Miami, so recently an unknown spot inhabited only by casual 
Indians, is now a luxurious city of hotels and fine houses of 
beaches and golf courses rivalling Palm Beach in its popularity 
as a winter resort. It is linked to the neighboring countryside 
by a chain of perfect roads which lead past pineapple plantations, 
grape fruit and orange groves and orchards of coconut trees. We 
who had come from the snows of the North realized, as we saw 
everywhere about us the bright colors of the bignonia, the ala- 
manda and the rosa de montana that we were in another world 
where the climate was as different from that to which we had 
been accustomed as black is from white. 

It was while we were in Miami that we heard the story of Coral 
Gables a suburb, a city in itself, whose history reads like a tale 
from the Arabian Nights. 

It seems that in the winter of 1895 New England was in the 
grip of a blizzard. In a little Cape Cod hamlet this was accom- 
panied by an epidemic of pneumonia. One of the chief sufferers 
was the Congregational minister. The father of a large family, 
his savings from a meagre salary augmented by literary work 
amounted to less than a thousand dollars. During the worst 
period of that terrible winter an old friend, who had been explor- 
ing southern Florida, came to the minister and told him almost 
unbelievable tales of a paradise, where the air was always balmy 
and ice and snow were a curiosity. Only a few years earlier a 
small colony of pioneers, he related, had made their way through 
the wilderness and on the shores of Biscayne Bay had built a 
little village which they named Miami. 

Buoyed by his faith in the goodness of Providence the minister 
drew from the bank his entire savings and sent the sum to the 
unknown Eden to buy, sight unseen, a homestead tract knowing 
only that it was located on the highest land near the new town. 
The following autumn he took his family from New England and 
migrated to his new home there to begin life as a pioneer. 

The tales of enchantment proved true and the pioneer pros- 
pered. His acres were fruitful and his holdings increased. He 
dreamed his dreams of a day when his beautiful groves and 
pinelands would become a community, the members of which 
should enjoy the most bountiful and the happiest possible life. 
Wisely and with the utmost foresight the work of establishing 
an old world city in the heart of a new world and a new century, 
progressed. The first year was devoted to the clearing of the 
site and the laying out of streets and avenues. More than 2,500 
acres were plowed and prepared. More than thirty miles of streets 
were cut and surfaced. Before the end of the first twelve months 
the work was so well along that the planting of full-grown trees, 


IN CORAL GABLES NO TWO HOUSES ARE ALIKE AND ALL BREATHE THE ATMOSPHERE OF OLD SPAIN: 
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shrubs and decorative vines was begun under the supervision 
of landscape architects. 

Although the New England pastor who conceived the idea of 
this southern Utopia died before his vision had become complete 
reality the work has been carried on by his son, who has given to 
the town the name of the first home which his father built out 
of the native coral rock—Coral Gables. Coral is in fact, the key- 
note of the beauty of this Florida suburb. Underlying the entire 
region is the compressed and time treated remnant of the great 
coral reef. Quarried from its depths it makes a stone of beauti- 
ful texture extraordinarily well suited to the requirements of that 
exotic type of architecture which the environment of Coral Gables 
seemed to demand. The prevailing note is Spanish, with some 
admixture of the Moorish and Italian. The architects have given 
much thought to the blending of the tones and colors of their work 
and by adding tinted stucco to the native rock have managed to 
give to even the newest buildings the effect of having stood for 
centuries. This building of homes, which was begun in the sec- 
ond year of the existence of the colony has been carried on on 
an enormous scale and yet there is in the resulting four hundred 
dwellings no hint of the monotony of most suburbs, There are 
no two houses alike. Even in the smaller, less conspicuous streets 
as much care has been taken to make the houses fronting upon 
them an artistic unit in the great plan. In the business section 
everything is equally harmonious. No one would imagine that 
the stately columns and serene facades of those edifices which 
one finds in the “down town” of Coral Gables shelter the butcher, 
the baker, the candle-stick maker, the garage man and the coal 
and wood man. Truly a Spanish city has here been created out 
of almost nothing. 


A SEMINOLE 
SKIFF IN THE 
EVERGLADES 


The. great territory of 
the Everglades, a low-ly- 
ing expanse of swamp 
and watercourse covering 
a district as large as the 
state of Connecticut, is 
within easy reach of the 
winter resorts of the far 
South. 


MIAMI BEACH | |” 


One of the famed pleas-~ 
ure spots of the South is 
the beach at Miami. Mie 
ami itself is only thirty- 
five years old although i ie 
is situated in the heart 0 
that region which wai 
known to the Spaniards 
before the English set- 
tled in New England, — 
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The planting and ornamenting of the town has been carried on 
with equal energy and discrimination. During the past year, for 
instance, more than six hundred full grown coconut palms were 
set out in Coral Gables. In all, in the comparatively few years 
of the town’s existence more than fifty thousand trees have been 
set out. These have been mostly trees which will only grow 
successfully in this particular section of Southern Florida. 

We entered Coral Gables through massive archways bordered 
by coconut palms and royal poincianas; down broad avenues, 
under grapefruit and orange trees, heavy with fruit. Here is no 
crowding, a sweep of lawn leads the eye to a home, not merely a 
house, lovely in detail, in a setting of tropical luxuriance ; here, 
a glimpse of palm shaded patio with a central fountain ; there, a 
small pool under a pergola covered with flaming bougainvilla. 

We come to one of the plazas-crotons flaming their glories 
against some greenery on a wall that must be ages old. An old 
live oak, drooping with orchids, shades a pool of water lilies and 
papyrus. Up this little hill, at least it seems a hill here, is a 
swiming pool but what a pool. Forget all about swimming pools: 
this is a lake. Once it was a big quarry of coral rock, but now 
all the water tints of the Grand Bahamas have been shot into 
the sides and bottom—that’s the artist—he fails to see why a 
concrete gun cannot be used as an air brush. It can. In this 
incredible suburb of an American city, the palace of some old 
Moor does duty as a casino. Beyond it stretches a gleaming 
beach, a. wading pool full of happy youngsters. 

Here is another plaza, wide and open enriched with gorgeous 
flowering vines and groups of oleander as tall as the grapefruit 
trees. A vista down an intersecting avenue iselon a huge date 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU FROM AN OLD PRINT 


Fontainebleau, sometimes called wn rendezvous de chateaux on account of its extraordinary size, is one of the great monuments of all 


Europe. 
famous forest of the same name. 


There are said to be more than fourteen acres of roofing on the main buildings alone. 


[t is situated in the center of the 


There are nearly twelve thousand miles of road and pathway in the forest and park. 


PALACES OR ELE 


GOLDEN -AGE OF FRANCE 


Versailles and Fontainebleau—A Palace Which Was a City 
—Louts XIV and His Gay Satellites—Secret Stairways 
and Peepholes—T he Great Forest and Its Illustrous Ghosts 


HAT a city it is, this Versailles, palace of Le Grand Mon- 

arque. With its huge courtyards, vast ranges of buildings, 
niles of corridors and galleries. And then its pleasure grounds, 
yarks, vistas, forest glades, and above all its cascades and foun- 
ains. And yet it was but another pleasure house which the King 
yf France, for a mere whim, added to the vast number of exist- 
ng castles and palaces he already possessed. 

When I go to Versailles I do not wonder at the French Revolu- 
ion, I wonder that it was so long delayed. 

I remember reading in the “Letters” of Madame de Sévigné 
hat thirty-six thousand men and over a million horses were em- 
jloyed to bring the water of the Seine to the new palace, and 
he goes on to speak of the frightful mortality among the work- 
nen: ‘Every night,” says she, “waggons full of dead were taken 
way. There was one poor woman who, having lost her son 
‘rom this enforced labour, waylaid the King and accosted him, 
tying, ‘Tyrant, adulterer, royal mechanic!’ and a thousand other 
‘oolish and extravagant things. The King, surprised, stopped 
ind asked, ‘Are you speaking to me?’ ‘Yes,’ said the woman, 
ind went on raving. So she was taken, condemned to be whipped, 
ind then imprisoned. The whipping was administered with ex- 
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treme severity, yet never a word said the woman, suffering like 
a martyr, and all for the love of God.” 

What a frivolous set they were, this household of le Roi Soleil. 
As one reads the memoirs of Madame de Motteville and Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, this is what specially thrusts itself upon 
one’s attention. Yet among this flippant crowd we occasionally 
catch glimpses of quite other characters. See! here is the cas- 
socked form of Bishop Bossuet, l’Aigle de Meaux, with his 
strict code of morality. Bossuet, who for a few days 
actually prevailed upon the King to give up the company of 
Madame de Montespan; and spoke such thriling words to the 
favourite, that the lady developed a religious turn of mind, and 
for a full week visited churches, fasted, and wept for her sins. 

And there goes Fénelon, le Cygne de Cambrai, the good tutor 
of the naughty little Duke of Burgundy, eldest grandson of Louis 
XIV. They say-that it was for the delectation of this young 
Prince that ‘““Telemachus” was composed. 

And Pascal we meet, purest and most mystic of men; and Vol- 
taire, magnificent sceptic; and Corneille and Racine; and La 
Fontaine, with his simple, almost childish, eccentricities. 

And, above all, there is Moliére. What a story is that of the 


THE GALLERY OF FRANCIS FIRST AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


Francis First was the real creator of the present palace of Fontainebleau. 
The gallery which bears his name is a splendid hall more than two hundred 


assigned the task of making the place as beautiful as it was. vast. 


He imported from Italy a number of important artists to whom he 


and ten feet in length. 


youth of this Jean Baptiste! How he tormented his respectable 
relations with his unconquerable cravings for the stage! Again 
and again he came to grief; now his theatre failed, now he was 
imprisoned for debt, now he was running hither and thither over 
the country like a vagrant. Yet, all the time, he was thinking of 
his plays, his comedies, studying the life of the people, learning 
their modes of speech and ways of thought, till at last, after sev- 
eral years he had his heart’s desire, and saw his ‘“‘Précieuses 
Ridicules” performed before the King and his Court. And it 
was here, in these very gardens of Versailles, that Moliére had 
his open-air theatre. How we should all like to have been pres- 
ent at that first performance of his, and how we should have 


laughed, for the wit of Moliére, like that of Shapespeare, never. 


grows old. 

How overwhelming is this Versailles, how difficult it is to con- 
centrate one’s mind on any particular scene or character. Here 
comes Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, demure little maid of honour, 
with her big blue eyes, her silvery fair hair, and the slight limp 
which is said to have made her so attractive. Do you remember 
the story of how, one day, a storm having broken over the gay 
party, when they were far away in the park, every one made for 
the nearest shelter, leaving the King to take care of the lame girl. 
“Take my arm,” said Louis, “we will go to the Chateau.” But 
it took some time to get there! The young King knew the grotinds 
quite well enough to lose himself for an hour when he had a 
mind. “I am getting very wet, your Majesty!” ventured the lady 
presently. “Count the drops of rain,’ answered the King, “and 
I will give them to you in pearls.” 

It was in honour of this same little heroine that many of the 
great fétes were given at Versailles. Gorgeous indeed they must 
have been. The King himself, Le Roi Soleil, as he loved to be 
called, would appear in cloth of gold, spangled all over with dia- 
monds, glittering like the sun, his emblem. It was too, I think, at 
Versailles that the lottery was held, when Louis gained the dia- 
mond bracelets, and, passing by his meek little Spanish wife, and 
his expectant sister-in-law, placed the jewels in the hands of the 
blushing La Valliére. “How beautiful they are,” said the young 
girl, making as though she would return them to the King. ‘The 
hands in which they find themselves are too lovely for them ever 
to return to mine,” answered the King. 

Poor La Valliére! After all, was she not more sinned against 
than sinning? At all events, she had the merit of loving the King 
for his own sake, which is more than can be said of any one 
else, except, perhaps, Anne of Austria, his mother. At last, 


having lost what little beauty she ever possessed, and finding her- 
self neglected, Louise de la Valliére retired to the Convent of 
Chaillot, and, with her departure, the poetry vanishd for ever 
from the life of Louis XIV. 

But at Versailles things went on as gaily and indecorously as 
ever. See, here is the tall fair form of Madame de Montespan., 
Quite another character is she from the frail and gentle Louise. 
In one of the galleries there is a portrait of her, by Mignard. 
How superb she looks in her red gown smothered with lace and 
pearls! What other blonde would have dared to put that red 
feather in her hair? As some one has well remarked, she was_ 
not a beauty, she was THE beauty! Looking at her, we can well 
imagine the Marquis, her husband, mad with jealousy, forcing his 
way into the King’s presence. It was here, in the Hall of Mir 
rors, that they met—the gorgeous Louis and the stern courtier iM 
his sombre black. “Why this deep mourning, monsieur?” in- 
quired the King, who hated anything even remotely connected 
with death. “Sire,” replied the Marquis i in a tone of deep mean-— 
ing, “I am in mourning for my wife.” ‘‘For your wife?” echoed 
Louis, startled. ‘“‘Ay, Sire, I shall never see her again!” and, 
turning on his heel, he left the astonished King without another 
word, returning in his mourning coach to Paris, where he gave 
out to every one that his wife was dead. 

We have no time to follow the life of this gay lady, and indeed 
it is not an inspiring theme. She was selfish, avaricious, shame- 
less, ill-humoured, and, in spite of her wit, for my part, I think 
that her husband was well rid of her. At last she wearied the 
King with her arrogance and her tempers. ‘“‘Madame,” said he 
one “day, ih would have you know that I do not choose to be 
vexed by any one.” Yet even then Madame de Montespan did 
not recognize that her reign was over. 

For some time past Louis had conceived a friendship for the 
beautiful and accomplished Madame Scarron, better known as 
Madame de Maintenon. He had plenty of opportunities for see- 
ing her as she had been appointed governess to the children of 
Madame de Montespan. Gradually Louis fell into the habit of 
spending long hours conversing with the handsome governess, 
and, before long, it became apparent to every one that Madame 
de Maintenon had accomplished a work in which even Bossuet 
had failed, she had reformed the King. Whether the lady would 
have succeeded in her task had she been plainer it is difficult to 
say. I have never understood the character of Madame de Main- 
tenon. Was she really a good woman, or merely a consummate 
hypocrite? I believe it is impossible to tell. All that is certain is, 
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hat after she took the King in hand he became a reformed char- 
icter, and remained so to the end of his life. The poor, neglected 
Jueen Marie-Thérése, who had never lost her love and admira- 
ion for him, was enchanted, and had no words to express her 
rratitude to the good fairy who had worked the miracle. When, 
wo years later, his wife died, Louis married Madame de Main- 
enon, and from that day the Court at Versailles was as correct 
nd uneventful, as any “Mrs. Grundy” of the period could desire. 

Louis XV. followed closely the example of his great-grand- 
ather’s unregenerate days, though without possessing his talent 
wr strength of character. The Court of his reign had all the vice 
ind none of the scanty virtues of that of his predecessor. On one 
avourite alone, Madame du Barri, he is said to have squandered 
nore than £3,000,000! Is it a wonder that the people at last 
ebelled? The sight of those vast palaces and the extravagant 
étes which were constantly being given, would have roused a 
ess excitable mob than that of starving Paris. The storm of the 
evolution had been a long time brewing. We forget the terrors 
f La Fronde which preceded it by more than a century, but the 
‘nglish Queen, Henrietta Maria, who had good cause to know 
vhat she was saying, had realized even then what the attitude of 
he people meant. “Take care to conciliate your subjects,” said 
he to Anne of Austria. ‘“The mob is a wild beast. Once roused, 
lo one can tame it!” Yet, instead of conciliation, the policy of 
he Bourbons had been one long system of oppression and ag- 
ravation, and it was just. when things were at their very worst 
hat there rose on the scene that young Queen, whose phantom 
ways haunts us as we make our way about Versailles. 

We have all visited the little private rooms of Marie Antoinette. 
They lie at the heart of the giant palace. Poor Marie Antoinette, 
me cannot but feel great sympathy for her, in spite of her appal- 
ing extravagance and fits of irresponsibility. She and her hus- 
and, the good Louis, are but one more example of the truth of 
he ancient dictum: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
hildren’s teeth are set on edge.” As we enter those little rooms 
yf hers, they recall to our memory a young boy and girl waiting 
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for the news of an old king’s death. They dare not go near the 
sick-chamber for fear of infection, for Louis XV, is dying of 
smallpox, and has sent away even his mistress, Madame du Barri. 
At last a lighted candle, which has been placed as a sign in the 
window of his room, is extinguished. There is a sound of many 
footsteps approaching. Every one is running to salute the new 
monarch. “Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” cry the courtiers. 
But the new King and Queen are on their knees, weeping. “God 
help us!” says Louis XVI. “How shall we govern this great na- 
tion and we so young and unused to rule?” 

Alas! it was here, at Versailles, Marie Antoinette finished the 
work of the Bourbons, with her reckless extravagance, her fétes, 
her balls. And finally, it was to these very rooms of hers that the 
fishwomen of Paris came in all their fury that terrifying October 
morning. 

As we cross the courtyard later it suddenly occurs to me that 
these are the very same granite blocks over which the royal car- 
riage rolled when Marie Antoinette and her children set forth on 
their slow ride to Paris. And I stand, looking down the long 
straight road, till it seems to me I have but just bidden her adieu, ~ 
and that I can still hear in the distance the coarse voices of the 
shrieking mob. I am recalled to myself by an old cabman who is 
smoking a cigarette as he waits for the return of his party. 

“Tt was a large cottage for one man, eh, madame?” says he. I 
nod. “You still have a king in England,” pursued the man. “Has 
he a house like that ?” 

“No,” I answered, smiling. “I cannot say that he has.” 

Of all the royal residences of France, and truly their name is 
legion, not one can rival in charm Fontainebleau. I should loathe 
living in a palace, but I think even I could make myself happy in 
the Pavillon d’Angle, looking down over the Etang des Carpes. 
It would need some alterations, of course. There are too many 


secret passages and back stairs, and I myself am not partial to 
Judas windows—they spoil one’s sense of privacy. It would want 
refurnishing, some good warm Turkey carpets and heavy cur- 
tains, a few screens, lounge chairs, and one or two comfortable 
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“As we cross the courtyard later it suddenly occurs to me that these are the very same granite blocks over which the royal carriage rolled 


when Marie Antoinette and her children set forth on their slow ride to Paris. 


It seems to me that I have just bid her adieu and that I can 


ae still hear in the distance the coarse voices of the shrieking mob.” 
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shabby old couches. We should need books too, and a thousand 
little homely trifles to which we have grown accustomed. For 
Fontainebleau reminds one of those days when kings sent on their 
furniture before them, as advance luggage, when travelling from 
house to house. I remember reading of Anne of Austria’s arrival 
at one of the royal palaces—Saint-Germain, I think. She had 
been obliged to leave Paris at a moment’s notice, owing to the 
civil war of La Fronde, and, when she arrived at her destination, 
found her rooms were unfurnished. “The King,” says Madame 
de Motteville, “as well as the Queen and all the Court, were with- 
out beds, furniture, linen, or any of the necessaries of everyday 
life. The Queen herself had to sleep in a little bed which Car- 
dinal Mazarin had, in view of such a possibility, caused to be sent 
on from Paris some days before. There were also two small 
camp beds for the King and his brother, but as for Madame 
d’Orléans and la Grande Mademoiselle, they had to sleep on straw, 
and everyone else was in a like predicament.” 

There is a very curious atmosphere about Fontainebleau. In 
spite of its splendour, it has retained its hunting lodge character, 
and there is a suggestion of Bohemianism, so to speak, about it, 
which is peculiarly comforting after the cold majesty of Ver- 
gailles. Probably even kings felt this, for it was always a holiday 
resort, a place where those of them who were so constituted that 
they could lay aside Court etiquette, did so for a while, and en- 
joyed themselves like ordinary mortals. 

It was late when we saw, lying over the horizon, the dark cloak 
which we knew to be the Forest of Fontainebleau, and it was not 
long before we found ourselves among the shifting shadows and 
purple tree-trunks of the haunted wood. Long slanting beams of 
light still fell upon the reddening bracken, and indescribable 
thoughts possessed me as my gaze wandered away among the 
fairy depths and vistas. It was my first visit to Fontainebleau, 
and I had been steeping myself in the memoirs of Court favourites. 

We left the automobile beside La Croix du Grand Veneur, 
named after the wild huntsman, whose phantom appeared at these 
«ross roads to Henry of Navarre, and plunged into the forest. 

The air was full of the rustling of leaves and the humming of 
invisible wings. On every side the woods hemmed us round, with 
a dense, impenetrable padding of silence. Yet the whole place 
‘seemed quivering and alert. I don’t think I have ever before so 
entirely understood the meaning of the word haunted, as I did in 
this Forest of Fontainebleau. Alone? Why, almost every King 
of France was there, from Robert the Pious, and good Saint 
Louis, who built the hospital to salve his conscience for having 
enlarged his castle, to the kings who had no consciences to salve. 
‘Gliding silently over the soft carpet of moss, they came crowding 
in upon us, thick and fast. And not kings alone. 
bella of France, wife of our Edward II., come to seek her brother 
‘Charles to complain to him about her wretched husband. Beside 
‘one of these trees, just where his horse has thrown him, Philippe 
le Bel lies dying. 

Hark! Is that a horn? Surely it is Francis I. with his beauti- 
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THE PORTE DOREE OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


Behind the facade of this wing of the palace the famous Madame 
de Maintenon, once governess of Louis XIV’s children and later 
his second wife had her apartments. Y 


ful Duchesse d’Etampes, Francis, who turned the gloomy old 
feudal castle of Philip Augustus into a fairy palace of delights 
for himself and his Court. These silent woods have often re- 
sounded to the laughter of his Flying Squadron, in which all the 
beauties of the time found place. For Francis, like all his race, 
was bent on‘having plenty of ladies about him. 

“A Court without ladies,” he used to say, “is a year without 
spring, or a spring without roses.” j 

Henry of Navarre, too, how fond he was of these woods! It 
was here that he and Gabrielle d’Estrées used to roam. And there 
was his son Louis, and his son’s son Louis. Ah, there were 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS OF 
VERSAILLES 


The Gardens of 
Versailles, were 
laid out at the close 
of the seventeenth 
century for Louis 
XIV. The labor 
was enormous, 
thousands of trees 
having been 
brought from all 
parts. of France 
and thirty-six 
thousand men and 
more than a mil- 
lion horses having 
been, it is said, em- 
ployed in the con- 
struction of the 
waterworks. On 
the first Sunday of 
each month these 
waterworks now 
burst into flower 
for the benefit of 
the many visitors. 
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THE SKYLINE OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


Although nearly all of the kings of France have come to Fontainebleau its chief association is with N 


‘apoleon First who after spending twelve 


million frances on its restoration became a prisoner in its rooms able only to sign his abdication and to take pathetic leave of his Old Guard in 


the Great Court of the White Horse. 
| : of France. 


aughty doings when the young King Louis XIV used to ramble 
out in the forest with his sister-in-law, Madame d’Orléans, till 
yo and three o’clock in the morning! Poor Anne, his mother, 
as dreadfully shocked at his unseemly behaviour. 

One meets Madame d’Orléans at every turn. As some one 
as said, she was the very Queen of Fontainebleau! Louis had 
ot cared about her before her marriage; he had found her too 
in, too young. But when she appeared at the woodland Court 
; his brother’s wife, he discovered that he had been mistaken, 
at she was, in fact, the most fascinating woman in the world— 


at is to say, the world of that ‘particular summer! Presently 
e overtake the lovely Henriette riding homewards. She has 
sen bathing with her ladies. What a gay cavalcade they make, 
ith their fluttering plumes and fair ringlets! Bah! They are 


ily ghosts, like the rest! The air is full of them here at Fon- 
inebleau. 

Suddenly we come upon the little town. One minute we are 
the forest, the next threading our way, with much barking of 
ogs, through the narrow streets toward the Place. 

I don’t know why we had set our minds upon the Hotel d’Ar- 
agnac, but it was a happy inspiration which prompted us. It is 
delicious little place, with an atmosphere well according with 
ie old-world spirit of the palace. All day one wanders about 
e royal gardens and galleries, to return at evening to the pleas- 
it leafy courtyard of the hostel, and, as you sit and write out 


The vast skyline here shown is a tribute to the magnificent conceptions of the pleasure loving monarchs 
It stretches for a quarter of a mile across the park. 


your notes, you watch the cook in his copper-hung kitchen pre- 
paring the dinner. Sometimes one of the dear old ladies, of 
whom there are several belonging to the Armagnac, will bring a 
great basket of radishes, and as she sits and trims them, will give 
her opinion of the doings that went on at Fontainebleat before 
the Revolution—opinions which form a striking sequel to the 
memoirs of the various Court ladies to whom I have referred. 

Next morning was bright and sunny. Outside our room was 
a little terrace, overlooking the courtyard, and there we break- 
fasted, I in my dressing-gown and slippers, and my husband in 
corresponding déshabillé. Several people we had met the night 
before bowed to us from the open windows before which they 
were dressing, but no one seemed in the least surprised or em- 
barrassed.. It was Fontainebleau—one may still do anything at 
Fontainebleau. Do you remember Madame de Motteville’s story 
of how, one hot summer, the Court used to go bathing in the 
Seine, dressed in long grey cloth chemises, so that ‘la modestie 
n'y étoit nullement blessée!’” For hours together they would 
disport themselves on the banks of the river, in this light and 
airy costume, and then, when the heat of the day was over, 
saunter back through the forest to dress for the evening. 

The palace is best approached by way of the gardens, it is‘thus 
that we gain a true idea of the Fontainebleau of Francis I. and 
Henry of Navarre. It has been-enlarged and altered considera- 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE GREAT PALACE OF VERSAILLES 


In this section of the palace, looking out over the magnificent gardens, is the famous Hall of Mirrors. 


In 1871, King William First of .Prussia 


was crowned Emperor of Germany in this very gallery and by a strange trick of fortune on the twenty-eighth of June, 1919, in the same place 
was signed the Treaty of Peace between Germany and the victorious Allies. 
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Mail Liners Great and Small—How the War Has Changed the Looks of ; 

Ships—Fashion in Funnels—The Sturdy Vessels of the Australian Trade | } 

By Davip W. BoNnE : 


(Author of “The Brassbounder,” “The Lookoutman,” etc.) 


OMING up to Liver- 
« pool on the flood a 
ship must be canted so E 
that she may enter dock Es 
or haul alongside the — eae 
landing-stage while stem- 


ming the swift-running 
tide. When the last of sae 
the channel buoys has 


been passed, it is time for the pilot to think of this manceuvre, 
and he scans the shipping ahead through his glasses, seeking a 
good berth in which to swing her. He has little choice on busy 
days, particularly when the ship is late on the tide and the dock- 
gates on each side of the river are open to let outward-bound 
vessels away. And it is just at this hour that the small craft 
swarm into the fairway, intent on making the best use of “the 
top of the tide.” Flats and barges, that have as much right to 
the broad of the river as any palatial liner, are insistent on their 
privilege, and tack slowly towards the very spot that the pilot, 
for want of a better, has chosen as the least congested area in 
which to turn the ship. He stamps impatiently and rings “slow” 
to the engine-room. The “cream of the speed” that has caressed 
the liner’s bows all the way from the bar. dies down to a marbly 
froth lying flat on the water and, at such a cautious rate of prog- 
ress, the ship enters the crowded river. 

After a long voyage across the ocean, the renewal of inter- 
course with the land is always interesting; in particular, the form 
and phrasing of the first vocal hails from without the ship are 
sufficiently curious to attract attention. The pilot’s “G’d day, 
Capten,” as he mounts the bridge ladder and takes up his duties 
is quiet and appropriate. He has no time for conversation until 
the ship has been steadied on the channel course and the speed 
adjusted to his liking. But “Good day” as a hail from another 
vessel would be banal and lubberlike. The best and most hearty 
greeting is the stentorian shout from a Customs launch. “The 
ship, a-hoy!” she roars. “Where are ye from?” The Liverpool 
tugmen have a way of their own. Ships out and ships in are 
their daily associates, and there need be no flourish at arrival or 
departure. When the incoming vessel has passed the 
Rock, a powerful tug puts off from the north end and ranges 
alongside in attendance, ““Hoory oop, pilot!” shouts the tugman 
through his battered trumpet. . “I bid lookid for ye this last two 
hourss. They’re waitid for ye ad th’ Stage!” The pilot, think- 
ing perhaps of his quick passage up channel, has difficulty’ in 
framing the correct reply. 
“Get along forr’ad there and 
make -fast!” he says shortly. 
“And see you keép that ugly 
punt of yours out of my way 
when I’m rounding-to!” 

But the “ugly punt” proves 
a useful assistant when, with 
the helm over and her port 
screws thrashing for sternway, 
the liner sheers across the tide 
in a skilfully timed manoeuvre. 
Well handled, her stem cuts 
across the wake of a small 
‘vessel bound out, and she com- 
mences the “spin” of her 
twenty thousand tons. Round 
she comes! The tugman’s best 
hawser creaks to the great 
strain upon it when the full 
force of the current impinges 
upon the broadside of his tow. 


EASTWARD IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN 


It is his business to main- 
tain the liner’s head in 
position while the swee] 
of the flood bears her 
stern upstream, and at 
this, the tug heels over 
———————— alarmingly in her effort to 
hold on. She spurs into 
the tideway with the exer- 
tion of her utmost power until a short blast of the big ship’s 
syren signals that canting is safely completed. "The liner is now’ 
stem-on to the tide, and the pilot has little difficulty in placing her 
alongside the stage, where the passengers are quickly disemz 
barked. Doubtless he feels satisfied that the swing of the ship 
was so well timed, for he knows that keen and critical eyes were 
upon him. In the small steamer, across whose stern-wash he cut 
so sharply, he recognized the relief “cutter” bound out to the bar 
with a cargo of brother-pilots. 

If we may term the few greater liners the Sovereigns of the 
Sea, the numerous mail ships of between twelve and twenty-five 
thousand tons are certainly of blood-royal. In respect of their 
accommodation and appointments, there is very little difference 
between them and their bigger sisters. The average of speed is 
perhaps slightly less, but in few other particulars are the lesser 
liners inferior. They might quite suitably have been grouped 
with the great ships, but the emphasis of tonnage (which loses 
much of its apparent value over a twenty-five thousand tons 
point) would possibly have been insufficiently impressed on the 
reader. Let him reflect that Celtic (20,904 tons), American 
Legion (13,000) and Lafayette (12,220), all three large steam- 
ships, combined are only equal to one Aquitania! 

Most of these smaller, but still great liners, are employed 
on the North Atlantic, though they serve also on the eastern, 
southern, and Pacific routes. Many new vessels of this type 
are approaching completion in the world’s shipyards and, as 
it seems unlikely that any new ships of the greater class will 
be laid down in the near future, the mail liners may be looked 
upon as the heirs apparent to the maritime thrones of the 
nations. ie 

The paradox of “big ships and little cargo” does not usually 
apply to the vessels of this class, many of them being able to 
transport large consignments. In the proportions of power to 
size and tonnage, they have not reached that point at which a 
few feet in length and an extra half-knot in speed demand an 
extravagant and disproportion: 
ate increase in the spaces set 
apart for the service of the ship 
herself. One would be bold in- 
deed (in these days of swift 
invention) to assert that, in the 
well-built mail liner of this 
type, we have reached the 
long-sought combination of 
size and speed, economy in 
propulsion, convenience and 
comfort in passenger accom- 
modation, moderation in the 
numbers of a crew, and pro- 
fitable cargo-carrying capac- 
ity: but this may be said, that 
we are sailing very close to 
the wind and making good 
progress. 

While it is not difficult to. 
note the difference between 
these large liners and their 
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A SINGLE FUNNEL MAIL LINER 


uge sisters of the superior class (the disparity in size being at 
nce apparent), the great variety in type of this smaller but very 
nportant group renders them hard to label in such a manner 
lat they may be readily identified. A representative vessel is 
ot easily found in this range of magnificent ships, each possess- 
ig some feature peculiar to the service in which she is engaged. 
1 respect of the traditional marks of a ship’s importance, the 
asts, and of a steamship’s power, the funnels, one is at a loss 
» determine what combination of these prominent spars and 
ructures is typical of the mail liner. In the hundred and seventy 
essels, there is practically every variation that two to four masts 
nd one to four funnels may provide. Perhaps the most notice- 
ale feature of these splendid vessels, and one that is common to 
1em all, is the massive and shapely proportion of their hulls. In 
lis, they have every fine line of the “great ship” class reduced 
) the scale of their lesser tonnage. 

Many of these large mail liners now use oil instead of coal to 
uise and maintain steam. Practically every vessel of this class 
ow under construction is being so fitted, for the advantage of 
il over coal in such ships is more clearly marked than in those 
f lower speeds. The old laborious system of coaling is done 
way with, and such a problem as faced the captain of a large 
oopship in one of the small “open” ports of the Mediterranean 
not likely to come again for decision. He came ashore one day 
1 a state of grave anxiety. His’ grievance was with the coaling 
uthorities of the port. As he put it, he would have to “up 
achors and get out of it” while he had the means to clear, for, 
hile all the facilities of the port could only give him two hun- 
red tons of coal per day, he consumed two hundred and fifty in 
iat time to keep the necessary “open roadstead” steam on the 
1uip. With oil fuel and its quick steam-raising powers, he would 
ot have required to maintain such a pressure. The possibilities 
f bad weather that he, a prudent shipmaster, was guarding 
gainst, would not greatly have disturbed him. With the first 
gn of a sudden gale (and sudden they are in the eastern Medi- 
‘Tranean) an order to the engine room could be given. Come 
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the gale, and the ship fretting at the poor hold of her anchors, he 
could await developments with the comforting assurance that, at 
any moment, he might “up anchors and get out of it” to seek 
safety on the open sea. 

Although the installation of oil-burning systems into ships 
formerly using coal has changed their appearance no more than 
to supply blue smoke for black, a number of the newly-built 
liners fitted permanently as oil-burners are remarkable for a 
courageous departure from convention in their outward appear- 
ance. The plural funnel is abandoned in favour of one sturdy 
independent. New types of engines and boilers and the abolition 
of belching volumes of smoke have made it possible to get along 
admirably with one funnel, and much valuable space has been 
gained. A single-funnelled liner is not altogether a rarity, as 
the magnificent ships of the Royal Mail Company have been 
conspicuous in this respect since 1910, but it is a new departure 
in a passenger service to New York, and has aroused considerable 
comment. These fine liners are remarkable in another respect. 
They represent the standard ship, satis superque. They embody 
a design in which all important parts in structure and machinery 
are of a standard pattern and can be at once replaced in the event 
(an unlikely one, considering their strength) of a casualty. They 
are very imposing vessels of about 20,000 tons. Although pos- 
sessing a good turn of speed, they are not designed for express 
service, but rely rather on steady time-keeping and the provision 
of all the essentials for a safe and comfortable voyage as their 
appeal to ocean travellers. 

The subject of steamship funnels is much discussed at sea. It 
has taken the place of our long disputes about the “rig” of ship 
and barque. We are not perhaps as violently stirred as we were 
when our favourite sail plan was assailed, but our views of what 
is right in the placing of funnels are almost as varied as our con- 
tentions in the old arts of the square rig. Right reason or none, 
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A NEW TYPE OF INTERMEDIATE LINER 


An American vessel, built as a transport, now in the South 
American trade. 
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we have come to regard funnels as the symbols of a vessel’s size 
and speed, and even strength. We have established an aristocracy 
of ships, in which upstanding chimneys are the badges of rank. 
Just as we painted dummy gun-ports on the sheer-strakes of our 
old sailing ships to impress the simple emigrant, so we made a 
feature of the “smoke stacks.” The Inman City of Paris and 
City of New York, Deutschland and Kaiser Wilhelm, and later, 
the beautiful Cunard sisters, Mauretania and Lusitania, set up a 
firm belief that nothing less than three funnels could be the es- 
sential mark of a noble ship. It is true that, in these fine ships, 
the design and numbers of the boilers made their plural funnels 
necessary, but did we not call in the poster artist and give him 
carte blanche to cover the hoardings with massive bows, ex- 
travagant funnels, and unduly diminutive tugs in the near fore- 
ground? This we did, and we cannot complain if the travelling 
public is now somewhat confused by our bold new doctrine of 
simpler proportions. 

Some time ago a large band of continental emigrants arrived 
at Glasgow for passage to the United States. The Cameroma 
(the first), a fine vessel of 12,000 tons, was there to take them. 
Quite suddenly a commotion arose. Hands were held up to high 
heaven. Loud protests in the many-vowelled dialects of northern 
Europe sounded out. The women and children sat stiffly on their 
bundles on the quay. The men of the party stood up with a fine 
air of decision. All of them refused to go on board. It was of 
no use for the interpreter to argue and exhort them to mount the 
gangway. Not a man would stir. 
cried, pointing to the ship’s two tall funnels. Then, producing 
their passage tickets, on which there was a cut of the three-fun- 
nelled City of Rome (a gallant old ship, long since vanished into 
the shipbreakers’ yard), they waved the papers angrily. “Naw 
two e-shmoke,” they cried. “Two e-shmoke, no goot! 

Tree shmoke, goot!” 
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SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 


A giant mail and passenger liner taking on fuel during her brief 
: stay in port. 


“Naw two e-shmoke,” they 
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A CARGO LINER IN A HEAVY SEA 


What shall we do when the motor liners come? They have no 
funnels. 

Intermediate liners form a large and powerful class. The great 
speed developed in the mail vessels is, in them, reduced to an 
economical ratio that ensures good progress when loaded with/a 
large cargo. In tonnage they range from eight to twelve thousand 
tons, although many of the largest vessels (the “strays” to which 
I referred) exceed this. The average of speed is about fourteen 
knots. They have accommodation for large numbers of cabin 
and steerage passengers, and having bigger, if less pretentious 
state-rooms than the more elaborate mail liners, they are greatly 
favoured by those who desire comfort rather than luxury on a 
long sea voyage. The weight of the large cargoes they transport 
makes them very steady in a sea-way, and this is often an added 
inducement to passengers to sail in them. As this is a very large 
class, numerically, it would become a task to detail the numbers 
of such vessels in the order of their respective flags. Briefly, 
the intermediate liners of Great Britain have the predominance 
in point of numbers, size, and total tonnage. : 

A fine type is the powerful vessel engaged in the Australian 
trade. She is over five hundred feet in length (the right size for 
the long and stormy ocean track that lies between the Cape and 
the Leeuwin). She has four masts and-one funnel, an.admirable 
disposition to set out the fine proportions of a long ship. Her 
superstructures of passenger accommodation, promenade decks, 
the line of lifeboats, and the casings of stokehold and. engine- 
rooms, extend for about two-thirds of her length, occupying the 
midship and after sections of the ship. Trunk-ways are built 
through the superstructures, and these, with the wide hatchways 
on the forward deck, provide entry to the capacious holds, in 
which a heavy lading of cargo is carried. Serving on a route 
where coaling stations are long distances apart, she is especially 
strengthened to withstand certain stresses to which the shorter- 
voyage steamship is rarely subjected. At the Cape of Good Hope 
she loads sufficient coal to enable her to steam east. Albany or 
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lelaide or Hobart may be her next port, a straight run of over: 


e thousand miles in one stretch. During that passage she eats 
3,500 tons in weight of her stability—in the coal she burns. 
certain compensation in water ballast admitted to the double- 
ftom tanks can be made to help her, but she must needs be a 
ong vessel to withstand the great strain of her ends weighted 
th cargo and the empty caverns of her depleted coal-bunkers in 
» middle. 
Proceeding outward by way of the Cape of Good Hope, many 
these vessels return by continuing their course to the east- 
wd. In preference to the tortuous channels of the Magellan 
rait, the old sea route round Cape Horn may be used occasion- 
y. But choice is now only rarely offered, as on such eastward 
yages the Panama Canal presents a quicker and more direct 
ute. The large cargoes of frozen meat and other colonial 
oduce come to us by way of “Cape Stiff” only when a call has 
be made at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres. 
The old traditions of seafaring have lingered in these Austral- 
1 liners for a much longer time than in the shorter and more 
urried” trades of the North Atlantic. The long ocean voyage 
d infrequent traffics with the shore at ports of call have good 
ect on the character of their seamen. Generally, they are fine 
lormen—not the casuals and half-trained deck-hands who form 
ch a large proportion of our manning in the Atlantic ferries. 
1e intimacy of ship and watch mates that was ‘the fine, kindly 
ature of life aboard a sailing ship is .preserved’ and fostered 
the nature of the voyage and the lonely seas in which these 
samships sail. JI can see their seamen in the “dog watches,” 
cing the fore-deck in colloguing pairs, talking perhaps of their 
ude and of the winds and recalling the whims and virtues— 
d vices, too—of the ships in which they have seen service. 
have never noted a comradeship of this nature in the North 
lantic ships. Our “hands” are rarely seen in pairs. They 
rm groups and small cliques, and argue bitterly and fiercely 
er “Cup ties” and “racing form” and other longshore con- 
versial matters. They are too closely and frequently in touch 
th the shore to see in ships and sailor-life anything more than 
purgatory and its divisions, in which a hard living may be gained. 
A few of these intermediate liners may yet have a rag or two 
square sail to set when winds are fair. If anywhere on salt 
ater, it would be in the Australian traders an old chanteyman 
uld be found, able to rouse a tune to time the pull at sheet 
halyard. I wish I knew. I might sign on for a voyage, for 
should like to hear “Reuben Ranzo” once again before I forget 
There are many verses, but only three now remain with me. 


But Ranzo was no sai-i-lor, 
Ran-zo, boys, Ran-zo! 
No use aboard a whai-i-lor, 
Ran-zo, boy-es, Ran-zo! 
But th’ Mate he wos a goo-o-d’un, 
Ran-zo, boys, Ran-zo! 
An’ taught ’im nav-i-gai-ishun, 
Ran-zo, boy-es, Ran-zo! 
Now ’e’s Captin of a Black-Ball li-i-ner, 
Ran-zo, boys, Ran-zo! 
n’ nothin’ could be fi-i-ner, 
Ran-zo, boy-es, Ran-zo! 
Je were rarely allowed to fin- 
h the last verse. And this 
as a pity, for in it lay the: 
hole substance of the song. 
ertainly it was only a repeti- 
on, but we invested it with 
emendous ironic emphasis to 
ll forth an angry and stentor- 
n “Belay” from the officer. 


ut Ranzo was no sai-i-lor, 
Ran-zo, boys, Ran-zo! 


o use aboard a whai-i-lor, 
Ran-zo,; boy-es, Ran-zo! 


The first lookout in the morn- 
ig watch is always the most 
teresting turn of duty in the 
ay, and that is particularly the 
ise when, as so often it hap- 
ans, the land is made at dawn. 


THE PROLETARIAN OF THE SEA : AN OIL TANKER 
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For the first hour, from four to five, darkness and the morning 
twilight prevail, and the lookoutman is busily employed in report- 
ing the lights that spring up ahead as the land is closed. In 
this duty there is a pleasing sense of anticipation. Striking the 
bell to call attention to a new flare on the sea-line, he speculates 
on what kind of vessel it is that shows the light, and, as the 
daylight grows, he watches the dark, indeterminate mass of the 
stranger’s hull grow out of the gloom and reveal the details of 
her size and class and trade. Just as the dusk of evening is the 
fitting moment for a ship’s departure, the break of day is the 
right time for her happy arrival. 

To come in from the eastward with the sun is a fine and 
dramatic entry under any circumstances, and it is nowhere more 
impressive than when Sandy Hook and the nebulous glimmer of 
the Port of New York appear ahead and the open Atlantic, 
dimpling in faint rosy frounces, lies astern. The coast-line of 
Long Island appears almost unreal in its fairy beauty. The bare 
sandy shore but faintly visible, and the long-extended chain of 
seaside lights (that the growing daylight, while robbing them of 
their brilliance, has invested with a jewel-like sparkle), has not 
yet become sufficiently defined to stand out as barren and—in the 
broad of day—uninteresting. Navesink Light, after challenging 
the darkness hour after hour with his brilliant stabs and. flashes, 
has died down to a valiant but ineffectual diamond point in the 
dark mass of the Atlantic highlands. Anon, the sun comes up, 
and the blue haze that lingers over the Hook and the entrance 
to the channel dissolves at the onset of his rays. The shallow 
hull of the Ambrose Lightship emerges from the misty curtain, 
and the outlines of inwardbound ships steering in for the pilot 
ground become clearly defined. 

We are particularly interested in two of the vessels that stand 
in with us to take on their pilots and enter the fairway to New 
York. The largest is a steamer of about fifteen thousand tons 
and over five hundred feet in length. She is a curious vessel. 
At first glance, one is inclined to dismiss her as unworthy of 
sailorlike attention; she appears to be unnecessarily odd in her 
proportions; her peculiar features are aggressively at variance 
with all the accepted standards of a fine ship design. But such a 
view would be unfair to an excellent, if unorthodox, intermediate 
liner. She is distinctly a product of the war, and German sub- 
marines are to be blamed for her departures from the symmetry 
of conventional ship architecture. If she could be seen from the 
point of view of her designer, who was concerned to present a 
distorted outline to the periscopic survey of an enemy submarine 
commander, one would doubtless form a better and more kindly 
estimate of the skill with which this requirement, at least, has 
been met. She was originally built as one of a transport fleet for 
the carriage of United States troops, but these vessels were not 
completed when the war ended. When under construction, she 
was converted into a cargo-carrier of large capacity with very 
fine accommodation for a comparatively limited number of pas- 
sengers. One of her peculiar (war-time) features is the form of 
the stern, an ingenious copy of the bow structure of the ship, and 
one which, together with the upright setting of masts and fun- 
nels, made it very difficult for a distant observer to determine 
whether she was bound east or 
west. But for this arrange- 
ment (which one would hesi- 
tate to term seemly) her hull 
has fine lines and the great flare 
of the bows is particularly 
noticeable. Her passenger ac- 
commodation is in a box-like 
superstructure amidship, and is 
perhaps more ample and con- 
venient than’ that of vessels 
having more graceful and less 
rectangular deck erections. She 
has a speed of about fifteen 
knots and is altogether a strong 
and seaworthy vessel. 

The second of the two ves- 
sels, now stopped and awaiting 
the service of the pilot “cutter,” 
is an intermediate liner well 
qualified for special mention in 
any review of maritime affairs. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot Park 


RETROSPECT 

The Club Management is very glad to 
be able to report that 1923 was a highly 
successful year and that its close was par- 
ticularly satisfactory. During the month 
of December just passed a total of 1389 
new members were enrolled, this repre- 
senting the largest monthly gain in some 
time: Among these new members are rep- 
resented every state in the Union as well 
as Alaska. It is the hope of the Manage- 
ment that the figures will be even larger 
for 1924 thus enabling the club to serve a 
greater number of travelers in a greater 
number of ways. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Arrangements are being made for a club 
dinner to be held in New York during 
the latter part of February. An interest- 
ing program is planned which will be an- 
nounced later. 


SERVICE 


Members planning late winter vacations 
to the South, California, the Mediterran- 
ean, or the Orient may find the Informa- 


tion Bureau of the Club of considerable” 


assistance. Booklets are available which 
contain much valuable information con- 
cerning these much-visited parts of the 
world. Individual assistance and infor- 
mation may also be had without charge 
on application to the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary is also glad to correspond with 
members with a view to helping them plan 
their vacations for the coming summer. 
The Club’s arrangement with the fol- 
lowing hotels has been discontinued. 
Members are requested to mark them 
from the Official Hotel List for the cur- 
rent period: The Arlington, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., Hotel Savannah, Savannah, 
Ga., Hotel Browning, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. 
C., and The Royal Connaught, Hamilton, 
Ontario. The 1924 hotel booklet, which 
will contain the names of new establish- 
ments replacing the above, is now in prep- 
aration and will be ready in April. 


BOUNDARIES, GEOGRAPHIC CEN- 
TERS, AND ALTITUDESSZOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


“Know America first” should be a 
maxim of wide appeal to Americans in 
these days, and a Government publication 
just issued affords notable contributions 
to the general knowledge of some features 
of our national domain and history. This 
publication is entitled “Boundaries, areas, 
geographic centers, and altitudes of the 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


QE: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 


TRANSPORTATION 


Nevin O. Winter U. S. Commission, Berlin Edward Hungerford — 
EUROPEAN png cake are oon ea Ppt aoe AFFAIRS Major General Balck ; 
Col. R. John West, U. S. A. . S. Rowe 2 : F 
U.S embassy, Paris Director-General, Pan-American Harry A. Franck 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


United States and of the several States, 
with a brief record of important changes 
in their territory,” by E. M. Douglas, and 
has been issued by the Department of the 
Interior as Bulletin 689 of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. This report is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at nominal cost. It also gives 
numerous little-known facts relating to the 
organization of the original thirteen colon- 
ies and of the State after the Revolution. 
For example, how many know that the 
Colony of Virginia once included the Ber- 
muda Islands and also the country west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, then called the 
“South Sea”—so christened by Balboa in 
1513, because at the place where he first 
saw it the shore line runs nearly east and 
west—or that the area now called Ver- 
mont once belonged to New York and that 
Massachusetts controlled the area now in- 
cluded in Maine. 

The reasons for the peculiar irregular- 
ities and jogs in some of the boundary 
lines are explained. For example,. the 
“nose” projecting into Canada at the Lake 
of the Woods, on the Minnesota bound- 
ary, is due to the use of innaccurate maps 
by the makers of the treaties by which 
this area became United States territory. 
The “panhandle”. at the southeast corner 
of Missouri is said to be the result of 
efforts of a prominent property owner to 
have his plantation included in the new 
State. 

The indefiniteness of some of the early 
boundary lines is illustrated by a quota- 
tion from Rufus Choate, who in the 
boundary dispute between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island said before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature: “The commissioners 
might as well have decided that the line 
between the States was bounded on the 
north by a bramble bush, on the south by 
a blue jay, on the west by a hive of bees 
in swarming time, and on the east by five 
hundred foxes with fire brands tied to 
their tails.” 

The State of California has within its 
boundaries the highest and the lowest 
points of dry land in the United States 
proper, and Alaska has the highest moun- 
tain peak in the possession of the United 
States. Colorado is the State having the 
greatest average altitude; Delaware has 
the least. 

The bulletin describes the outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States and tells 
when and how they were acquired. Of 
the newly added possessions (Alaska, 
bought in 1867, not included) the 7,000 or 
more islands comprising the Philippine 


Union 


The Earl of Hardwicl 


group cover the greatest area. The Virgt 
Islands are the most recent acquisition an 
also the most costly. To obtain sover 
eignty over these islands, which have 
combined land ai. of a trifle less thai 
133 square miles, the United States pai 
nearly $300 an acre. For Alaska, whic 
has been an important source of revenue 
the United States paid less than 2 cent 
an acre. 

It is generally supposed that the Unite 
States has never relinquished territor 
once acquired, but this is not the case 
The United States gave up more than 20, 
000 square miles of western land when i 
purchased Florida from Spain by th 
treaty of 1819. 

The bulletin contains a facsimile repro 
duction of a map of the British an 
French possessions in America as the 
were known in 1755. A copy of that maj 
was used in the preparation of the treat 
with Great Britain in 1782, when th 
United States was first recognized as a1 
independent nation. This book also con 
tains numerous other maps illustrating th 
growth of the United States and thi 
changes in its boundaries from early colon 
ial days up to the present time. 


A BIG CAVE IN NEW MEXICO _ 


Carlsbad Cavern is an immense cave it 
New Mexico that shows unusual beaut 
and a great variety of natural features 
It is in the eastern foothills of the Guad 
alupe Mountains, about 10 miles north 0: 
the Texas line and 22 miles southwest 0: 
Carlsbad, the principal town in southeast 
ern New Mexico. i 

The cavern is said to have been discov 
ered in 1901 by J. L. White and Big 
Long, whose attention was drawn to it by 
the great numbers of bats they saw comin; 
out of a hole in the side of a small valley 
They entered the hole and found a cave 
containing large deposits of bat guano 
These deposits were worked for severa 
years. | 
Mr. White has recently explored sev 
eral miles of the chambers of the cavern 
About half a mile from the opening from 
which the bats were seen coming the cav: 
ern becomes phenomenally large and spec 
tacular. About 3 miles of its. hallway: 
and chambers, including its most ornate 
parts, were surveyed in the spring of 192: 
by Robert A. Holley, of the General Lane 
Office. In September, 1893, the cavert 
was visited by Willis T. Lee, a geologis 
of the Department of the Interior, wh« 
spent three days in examining and photo 
graphing it 
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To the innumerable delights of Ber- 
muda may now be added the enjoy- 
ment of visiting its newest, most mod- 
ern hotel. 
The Bermudiana is entirely fireproof, 
and embodies every expected improve- 
ment as well as unique elegance of 
decoration and furnishing. The stand- 
ard of service is exceptionally high. 
Unsurpassed facilities for all sports 
and entertainments. 

For reservations, or booklet, address 

John O. Evans, Manager, Hamilton, 


Bermuda, or Furness Bermuda Line, 
Desk B, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


“The Comfort Route” 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


~ February 20th 


Two fascinating cruises—29 

days each—by the palatial 

Orca, 25,500 tons displace- 

ment. Delightful shore excur- 

sions—splendid itinerary. 
Rates $250 up. 


BERMUDA 


On y 48 hours from New York 
to this lovely Gulf Stream Play- 
ground! Regular sailings by 
the new ARCADIAN, 19,500 
tons displacement,“ The Cruis- 
ing Ship Wonderful”. 


EUROPE 


Regular service by the famous 
“OQ” steamers. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway - - New York Detroit Minneapolis 
607 Boylston St. - - Boston San Francisco Seattle Vancouver 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago Toronto Halifax 


© 


AM 


fastest time from 


Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Rio is now less 
than 12 days from New York! 


Go now—it is the summer season in South 


America. Rates 


dations can be had on these famous white 21,000- 
ton oil burning vessels. 


Send the blank 


literature on South America and ship accommoda- 


tions. Clip the c 


Munso 
67 Wall Street 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHI 


Sailings 


American Legion 
Feb. 16—Apr. 12 


Pan America 
Mar. 1—Apr. 26 


Western World 
Mar. 15—May 10 


Southern Cross 
Mar. 29—May 24 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


© SOUTH 
on US.Government Ships 


F you are planning a winter vacation investigate 
first the four great Sister Ships that make the 
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ERICA 


New York to Rio de Janeiro, 


are low and excellent accommo- 


below today for free illustrated 
oupon now—without obligation. 


n S. S. Line 


New York City 


PPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Desk 2172 Washington, D.C. 


Please send the U. S. Government Booklet giv- 
ing travel facts. I am considering a trip to South 
America Lj, to Europe O, to the Orient from San } 


Francisco (J, to the Orient from Seattle DO. 


Name 


Address_ 


Town 
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NOTES OF THE NEW YORK THEATRES 


A Service of Suggestion For the Traveler and of Information For the Stay-at-Home 


THE, SWEDISH, BALLET, 

At the Century Theatre and later on the Century Roof, the 
Swedish Ballet, brought to this country by Mr. Rolf de Mare 
after a considerable success in Paris, has been showing us what 
the ballet of the future is likely to resemble. The Swedes are 
not the brilliant performers which 
the Russians have led us to believe 
that the individuals of a ballet should 
be, but they have ideas and the abil- 
ity to make them serve the purposes 
of dance. They come nearer to 
blending the moments of music and 
form than any group of dancers we 
have ever seen. Milhaud’s piece, 
“T ’homme etson Desir’ was, we think, 
the most beautiful thing they did. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
delightful ballet by Jean Cocteau, 
“Les Maries da la Tour Eiffel” was 
marred by the inability of Mr. de 
Mare’s company to find a suitable 
theatre. We sincerely hope that we 
may look forward to seeing a New 
York production of the Swedish 
Ballet’s masterpiece, “The Creation 
of the World” which is founded up- 
on a primitive African legend and 
staged with scenery and costumes by 
Fernand Léger after the primitive 
art of black Africa. The ballet was 
written by the French poet Blaise 
Cendrars and the music by Darius 
Milhaud. 


IN THE NEXT ROOM 


“In the Next Room” at the Van- 
derbilt Theatre is a mystery melo- 
drama by Eleanor Robson (Mrs. 
August Belmont) and Harriet Ford. 
It is one of the best, of 1ts kind we 
think, and that is thinking a great deal, remembering the “Bat” 
and the “Cat and the Canary.” Being a mystery drama it would 
not be proper to say too much about the plot of the play but 
there need be no secret made of the fact that it differs from most 
plays of its type by being brilliantly acted. What is more the 
authors do not hesitate to let you into the mystery some time be- 
fore the curtain falls, a concession which takes nothing from the 
intense excitement of the performance. 


THE SWAN 


Those who enjoyed “‘Liliom” will like “The Swan” which is 
playing at the Cort Theatre. Molnar, the Hungarian dramatist 
whose plays since “Liliom” have been so popular in New York 
seems to have an especial genius which enables him to give to 
simple unpretentious situations all the color of romance and all 
the keenness of thought. “The Swan” is, in so many words, the 
story of the love of a princess for a tutor in her royal family. 
It is a subject which the dramatists and novelists of the ages 
have certainly worn threadbare and yet, in Molnar’s hands, it 
pops up clothed in a splendid new outfit of surprising cut. In- 
stead of being full of romantic poppycock it is equally full of 
genuine emotion and rare delicacy. Molnar is that rare thing, 
a real romanticist, one who irritates the intellectuals by reducing 
the complexities of civilized life to terms of human nature. No 
one should come to New York or long remain there without see- 
ing “The Swan.” 


States. 


MEET THE WIFE 


It might have been supposed that the number of comedies of 
married life which have been produced in the course of the his- 
tory of the stage had exhausted the resources of the subject. 
“Meet the Wife,” however, which is now being played at the 
Klaw Theatre, provides a surprising amount of novelty. The 


PRIMITIVE AFRICA ON THE MODERN STAGE 


The Swedish Ballet is giving the Cendrars-Milhaud pantomime 
The costumes and scenery have 
been designed by Fernand Leger from early negro sculpture. 
Although the costumes are thus authentically old the music has 
been taken from themes found in the negro jazz of the United 


“The Creation of the World.” 


unexpected happens and many extraordinary situations result 
It is by no means “the same old stuff.” The dialogue sparkle 
with cleverness and the play is as clean as it is amusing. Mar 
Boland as the wife is a triumph and is supported by a truly ex 
cellent cast. 
WHITE CARGO 
In the literature of excitement, ; 
category which includes “Whit 
Cargo,” now playing at Daly’s Thea 
tre, the tropics are generally sup 
posed to be deadly to the white mar 
If those who come home to talk o 
write of their jungle and desert ex 
periences are a sample, the deadli 
ness is indeed tragic. ‘“White Cargo 
makes the most of the subtle poisor 
_ showing with vividness, albeit wit 
exaggeration, the debilitating an 
demoralizing effect of African chi 
mate and environment upon th 
white man who comes expecting th 
wholesome and adventurous outdoo 
life of the pioneer. In “White Cargo 
the West Coast of Africa comes 0} 
triumphant and the white man thor 
oughly disillusionized. The play 3 
well acted and the dramatic intensit 
of its situations is .maintaine 
throughout. 


THE DANCERS 


“The Dancers” at the Ambassadc 
Theatre is an astonishing if only o 
casionally interesting play. A re 
mantic young man of good famil 
meets a flapper in a brook under 
bridge from which she has fallei 
deliberately it should be said, an 
goes away to Canada to seek his fo 
tune. For ten years he keeps h 
resolve to marry the girl. Coming into a fortune he returns 1 
England to claim her. She is just recovering from a tragic loy 
affair, not having been as faithful to the ten-year pledge as Tom 
Tony is such a child that she, knowing the she could never brin 
herself to hurt him by telling him the truth, kills herself withi 
an hour of their first meeting. The last act seems to find 
necessary to send Tony looking for some other girl, whom f 
finds in Paris—none other than the girl who had danced in h 
saloon in Canada. She, being a professional dancer instead ¢ 
an amateur jazz baby has found it possible to be faithful to hi 
for six years. Richard Bennet who plays the hero manages 
cockney accent quite well but we did not understand that youn 
Etonians used that dialect. Miss Florence Eldredge, one of tk 
most capable young actresses on the American stage, manages th 
absurdities of the heroine’s part with conviction and with charn 
There is nothing to be said of the play itself except that S 
Gerald Du Maurier who wrote it shows an astonishing memor 
for the tricks of old time melodrama. So far as we can reca 
a thunder storm is the only omission. 


THE ALARM? CLOCK 


Although Avery Hopwood’s new comedy at the 39th Stre 
Theatre, “The Alarm Clock” is adapted from the French, it seen 
to have lost a good bit of the French flavor and finesse in tk 
process. There is nothing new in the story of the awkwai 
country girl who comes to the big city and blossoms out into 
gorgeous up-to-date damsel, capturing, in the third act, the hea 
of a seasoned New York bachelor. Marion Coakley plays tt 
part of the metamorphosed village maiden charmingly and Bruc 
McRae in his impersonation of the middle-aged bachelor gives 
finished performance. Blanche Ring as the girl’s mother do 
her share to keep the audience happy and seems to enjoy doir 

(Contimued on page 39) 
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REENWICH TILL: 


{ Have you ever dreamed of an ideal 
home in the country? 


¢ A home where natural beauties and 
convenience of access would be com- 
bined with delightful social advantages? 


§ Greenwich Hills can make your dream materialize. 


§ It is a beautiful piece of property which for years 
has been owned by a New York physician whose ambi- 
tion it has been to develop there a community, beauti- 
fully landscaped and with distinctive architecture, that 
would provide for its residents a community house for 
art exhibits, lectures, entertainments and theatricals, 
a public green, open air theatre, tennis courts, wading 
pool for children, etc. These things have not all been 
realized yet, but the plans which are developing rapid- 
ly, call for all of these interesting features. In the 

meantime the property has been landscaped, winding 
roads follow the contours of the hills, houses have been 
built and house sites are available on hill tops, sloping 
meadows and deeply wooded tracts that command 
charming views of the nearby hills and valleys and 
glimpses of Long Island sound a mile away. 


a2 


I f the East calls you now and_ 
4 you can go—investigate | 
American ships first. Get 
the useful facts of tours, of 
the surprisingly low cost, 
and of all the strange and 
-wonderful sights on land 

and sea in the Orient. 


The Admiral Oriental Line 
operates five “President” 
ships from Seattle over the 
Short Route. The Pacific | 
Mail Steamship Company’s | 
five “President” ships sail | 
from San Francisco via | 
HonoluluovertheSunshine 
Belt. Ports of call: Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. 


Send the Coupon 


{ Greenwich Hills is located in New York’s most beau- 
-tiful suburban community twenty-eight miles from the 
Grand Central Station. The distinguishing feature of 
the property is that, notwithstanding its choice loca- 
tion and the exceptional character of the development, 
the lots and houses are moderately priced due to the 
fact that the project is not a real estate development 
scheme in the ordinary sense of the word. Greenwich 
Hills desires to attract a colony of gentlefolk who are 
in sympathy with the character and ideals of the 
development. 


{ So unique is the plan of Greenwich Hills that the Art 
Center in New York, 65 East 56th street, has invited 
its sponsors to give an exhibition of models and plans 
during the period of February 18th to March Ist, 1924. 
This exhibition will include: 
Ground plans showing roads, public green and plot 
sub-divisions. 
Relief models of the Community House and the 
homes and studios nestling around it. 
Models of various types of houses completely fur- 
nished and decorated. -- --__ ~ 
Sketches of houses, detailed plans, etc. 


Your Government has prepared free 
illustrated literature on the Orient and 
the great U. S. Government ships. 
Send for it today. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Attend this exhibition if you can. In any case write 


for illustrated prospectus of this unique community to L. C> Smith Building . . . Seattle, Wash. 
ieState:Streets: hs. e © of tor Ge New York City 
Charles Hope Jaeger, Owner, 471 Park Avenue, New York 112 West Adams Street. . . . . Chicago 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California Street . . San Francisco, Cal. 
10 HanoverSquare . . » - New York City 
503 South Spring Street . ~. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Send the Coupon for Free Literature 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Bureau 2172 Washington, D. C. 


Please send: without 
obligation the U.S. 
GovernmentBooklet My Name 
H giving travel facts. 

am consideringa trip Addyess 


# to the Orient. 


From Seattle O 
From San Francisco [). 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Metropolitan 
Standards 


of Service 


WHEN your travels 
take you to any of 
the cities listed below, 
you can be sure of hotel 
comforts and conveni- 
ences such as you 
would expect to find 
only in the great Met- 
ropolitan centres. 
Glance over the list of 
cities—then later when 
you visit them, you will 
know where to find 
luxury and comfort 
without ‘extravagance. 


Akron, Ohio 
The PORTAGE 
Albany, New York 
The TEN EYCK 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
The LAWRENCE 
Flint, ptichigan 
he DURANT 
Gaeebae Pa. 
The PENN- HARRIS 
Newark, New Jersey 
The ROBERT TREAT 
Rochester, New York 
Hotel ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 
Syracuse, New York 
The ONONDAGA 
Trenton, New Jersey 
The STACY-TRENT 
Utica, New York 
Hotel UTICA 
Worcester, Mass. 
The BANCROFT 


Canadian United Hotels 
Hamilton, Canada 
The ROYAL 
CONNAUGHT 
Montreal, Canada 
The MOUNT ROYAL 
Toronto, Canada 
The KING EDWARD 
Windsor, Canada 
The 
PRINCE EDWARD 
Niagara uel Canada 


e CLIFTON 
(Open May to September) 


_Under Construction 
New York City 
The ROOSEVELT 
Seattle, Wash. 
The OLYMPIC 
Paterson, N. J. 
The 
ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA 
St. John, oe B., Canada 


ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Chie 
United Hotels 


COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 


25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


RD 


OF AMERICA 
etna of Hay 


By Motor Across the 
Gobi Desert 
(Continued from page 10) 


ery exists in Urga. The birds of 
the air who snatch dainty mor- 
sels unrebuked from the pious 
are more fortunate than the 
wretched human beggars. Too 
weak to stand, many of them lie 
in ghastly and repulsive misery 
on the stony market place howl- 
ing for the compassion of passers- 
by till one morning, after an un- 
usually bitter night, they are 
found frozen to death and their 
bodies thrown on the river bank, 
where their bones are picked 
clean by the dogs. 

Horrible creatures these semi- 
savage animals are and a real 
danger to the traveler! It is 
never safe to approach them on 
foot. Even a rider is occasion- 
ally pulled off his horse and de- 
voured by them in a lonely sub- 
urb. Yet the Mongols value them 
as watch dogs and as scavengers, 
and one of the most curious 
sights to be seen in the streets of 
Urga is the rude cart driven by 
one or two lamas who distribute 
piles of refuse to these brutes as 
a meritorious act each afternoon. 

It is regrettable that the same 
kindly spirit is not extended to 
the unfortunate human beings 
who, as prisoners, suffer a living 
death much more dreadful than 
the fate of the beggars who per- 
ish from hunger or cold. Truly 
the prisons at Urga are most dis- 
tressing sights. Within each 
small ‘compound fenced in by 
high spiked palisades are five or 
six dungeons with unlighted 
cells. Food is passed to the in- 
mates through a kind of port- 
hole not more than six inches in 
diameter. Dangerous malefac- 
tors are confined in a space in 
which they can neither lie at full 
length nor sit erect and their 
hands are so tightly manacled 
that the fingers atrophy. No fires 
are allowed and a single sheep- 
skin coat is the only protection 
permitted against weather that 
touches fifty degrees below 
freezing, Fahrenheit. 

The law-abiding Mongol who 
keeps out of these dreadful jails, 
however, has—or had till the 
Bolsheviks entered the country— 
a happy life on the whole. He 
was hardy if dirty. He enjoyed 
trué freedom. He was indiffer- 
ent to money, which is of little 
use on the plains, and thus es- 
caped the curse which lies at the 
root of so much of the jealousy 
and unhappiness of our civiliza- 
tion. He lived, in short, much as 
he did in the days of Genghis 
Khan and was contented under 
practically the same laws and 
conditions that existed in the 
time of the Great Captain. Sunk 


to political insignificance, the 
modern Mongols only vaguely re- 
member their mighty past. Yet 
no people have made a more bril- 
liant and terrible place in history 
for themselves than they; and of 
all the Empires of the East, the 
Empire of Mongolia, short lived 
as it was, was unrivalled in its 
magnitude and power. “It was 
a cowherd’s kingdom, founded 
upon the fragments of a scat- 
tered _ and disheartened tribe 
which were whipped into shape 
by one man who was well past 
middle age before he was assured 
of supremacy among ‘his own 
clan; and who, thereafter, de- 
voted the few remaining years of 
his life to conquering all Asia 
from the Pacific to the Mediter- 
ranean and establishing absolute 
rule over that vast area. 


Even today wherever one goes in 
Mongolia, one feels that the yak- 
tail standards of Genghis have 
gone before, and it takes very lit- 
tle imagination to convert the 
passing Mongols into the lancers 
and bowmen that their forefath- 
ers were when they rode to Po- 
land or Syria at the Great Khan’s 


call.” 
Se, 


In a Bornean Venice 
(Continued from page 14) 


The sort of fishing requiring 
most skill of all is without doubt 
that done with the circular net. 
The fisherman standing up in his 
dugout when he sees the fish 
playing on the surface of the 
water throws his net so that it 
spreads to its utmost width and 
falls flat on to the water. The 
net, weighted on its circumfer- 
ence, sinks at once, entrapping 
the fish, and is very gently and 
carefully hauled into the dug- 
out. The throwing of this net is 
an art difficult to acquire to any- 
thing approaching perfection. 

And there are many other 
ways of catching fish, with hooks 
and lines, and pots and shrimp- 
ing nets, and traps of all descrip- 
tions placed in position in the 
waters about the town. Fish 
form the staple flesh diet of the 
Bruneis, and they use every 
means, fair and foul, to catch 
them. 

But when I said that I should 
like, if born a Brunei Malay, to 
be a fisherman I did not mean 
the sort of fisherman that hangs 
about the town fishing in a pot- 
tering way. I meant the fine fel- 
low whose face and body are 
tanned mahogany by the sun, 
whose muscles stand out like 
knots with health and exercise, 
the man who with certain tried 
comrades takes to his canoe reg- 


ularly at dusk and paddles out tO ——_—_—_—__ 


fish in the sea. 
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BoE BeR Oi Aaa 


at NEW ORLEANS 


W HOLE city turned over to 

the Spirit of Play—haunts 

of Old France pulsating again to 

a frolic two-hundred years old 

but always new—such is New 

Orleans as it abandons itself to 

the pageants, the spectacles and 
the revelry of Mardi-Gras. 

If you are going to California, 
plan to visit the Crescent City 
during the world famous festival 
that holds sway this year from 
February 28th to March 4th. 
Ten-day stopover at New Or- 
leans allowed onall tickets. W hat 
a feature to anticipate on your 
trip via the 


unset 


Dos ¢ 


California 


Every mile a Scene worth while 
SUNSET LIMITED 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Franci 


Houston San Antonio El Paso Tucson 


Rock Ballasted Road Otl-Burning Locomotives 
No Dusit—No Soot—No Cinders 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINE 


New York 
Tucson 


New Orleans Houston 


San Francisco 
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A Temple Camp Pitched Beneath the Shadow of Fifty Centuries 


HE Temple Tours took more people 
from America to Europe in small 
personally conducted groups during 1922 
and 1923 than any other tourist agency 
in the world. 


Send for Illustrated Booklets: 


No. 23: Tours to Egypt and Palestine 
(Sail February and March) 


No. 24: Describing our tours to Europe for_1924 


“Tours 


z Se 
a Pe 
die at Ps , 
Make Travel" * Faygeg? Me an More. 
Boston, Mass, New York Chicago 
65 Franklin Street 350 Madison Ave. Chicago Tenyple 


London 
17 Shaftesbury Ave. W, I. 


Paris 
9 Place de la Madeleine 


San Francisco 
563 39th Avenue 


Street Scene 
in Havana 


ag a ese a= 
Social Life 
at Nassau 
HAVANA! Long years afterward the 
memory of its picturesque highways and 
byways will remain with you. Everywhere 
life, action, change of scene. Visit ancient 
oe : fortresses. Wander among native shops. 


Mingle with the gay throngs at night. 
Bathe in summer seas or take in the races. 


Nassau—Nassau is a garden spot of the 
Gulf Stream where the temperature aver- 
ages 72 degrees. Charming social life. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, golf and other 
sports. 


Sailings every Thursday and Saturday to 
Havana. 


Special sailings to Nassau January 24 and 
February 7. Additional Sailings. 


WARD LINE 


For full information address 


New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Foot cf Wall Street, New York City 
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Highest Grade 
Tailoring 


51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE,LONDON,W.C. | 


of 


American visitors to 
London are cor- 
dially invited to 
call at our Tailor- 
ing Establishment 
in the heart of the 
West End and ex- 
amine the large as- 
sortment of Cloths, 
representing the 
finest qualities and 
exclusive designs of 
leading British 
manufacturers. 


Style Book and Pat- 
Zerns Sent on appli- 
cation 


EAGLE POINT, on the Gulf of 

exico, 90 miles 
VENICE, FLA. south of Tampa. 
Excellent. quail, jack-snipe and other shoot- 
ing; every variety of sea fishing, surf bath- 
ing, riding and tennis. Comfortable cottages 
with baths and fireplaces, electricity, central 
clubhouse, ete. For further information apply to 


Mike Evans, Mgr., Trevilians, Va., until Dee. 
15th therea;fter Eagle Point, Venice, Fla. 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 

The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“Niagara’’ (20,000 tons).......... Feb. 8-April 11 
“Makura”’ (13,500 tons)..........+.+0+- March 7 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to 
Canadian Australian Line, Winch Building, 
741 Hastings St., West Vancouver, B. C. 


EUROPE 


All-expense tours_ leaving in 
May, June, and July. Comprehen- 
sive itineraries, experienced lead- 
ers, splendid accommodations and 
moderate prices. Established 1850 

Send for booklet. 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP 
and minimize the risk of 
SEA SICKNESS and TRAIN SICKNESS 
MIDOREC 


is composed entirely of ingredients prescribed 
for the above ailments by physicians over th 
entire globe and put up in convenient formfor 

use. Contains no dope, narcotics or 
Sent direct to you on 


your 
habit-forming drugs. 
receipt of $1.50. 


Pharmedic Co., 396 Bway, N. Y. City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


192 Laconia World Cruise, Leaves Los Ange- 
les Jan. 30, and Baltic Mediterranean, 
CRUISES Leaves New York Feb. 2. A few vacan- 


cies available; attractive rates. 
$1,250 


Paviee Around the World, Jan. 20 © ip 


Chartered Cunard and Anchor S. 8. California 


fee (oil-burner) $600 
62 days Mediterranean, Jan, 31 es 
Specially chartered Cunarder Laconia (oil-burner) 
FRANK C,. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 
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A 30-day 
GATES TOUR TO EUROPE 
Costs you only $425 

This sum includes all traveling, living and 
sightseeing expenses. 

Sailings from May to September with arange 
of tours from 30 to 80 days, costing from $425 
to $1100. Write to-day for booklet C-2. 

GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~~ 


London aris Rome 
Por paeraee nem — 


White 
House 


Maison L. Giraud 
4, Rue de Castiglionne, 
Paris 


world-famous for 


House and Table 
Linen 


Lingerie and Silk 
Hosiery 


CCCs eee e ene eee eee eee BOR 


All the model dresses of 
FERNANDE BUREL 
New creations every week. 


Pee PCC 


LONDON BRANCH, 
51, New Bond Street, W. I. 


ee EUROPE 
by MOTOR 


A delightful and inexpen- 
sive way to travel. Com- 
plete freedom of route. 
Leave the beaten paths 
for the unusual and pic- 
turesque. Our Motor 


Service de Luxe elimin- 
ates all bother with time- 
tables, trains, etc. Private 
cars, expert chauffeur 
guides. 


Inclusive rates for trips ot 
cars for hire any period. 
Itineraries planned by 
By our travel experts or ar- 
™ ranged to order for Eng- 
} land and the Continent. 


Write for booklet with maps and detailed information 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. 


LTD. (American Company) 
159 West 42nd Street, New York 
London Paris Brussels Naples 


Around South America 
The Wonder Tour 


Conducted and Independent Tours 
covering over 12,000 miles and visit- 
ing eight different countries. Weekly 
sailings. 

WINTER CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES 
ALL-INCLUSIVE BERMUDA 
TOURS 


“Write for full particulars” 
Bence Tourist Co., Inc. 


Leaders in South American Travel 
25 Bway, New York Cunard Bldg. 


The Kingdom of 
Chance 
(Continued from page 18) 
of the House of Monaco. Al- 
most at the entrance we are re- 
minded of the mythical founder 
of Portus Hercules Monaeci, or 
Monaco, for as soon as we have 
mounted the horse-shoe  stair- 
case, built by the gay lady, Char- 
lotte de Gramont, we find our- 
selves in the loggia, on the walis 
of which are pertrayed the La- 
bours of Hercules. It was as he 
made his way back from Spain, 
along that wonderful road, which 
we know today as the Corniche, 
that Hercules founded Monaco, 
and dedicated temples to himself 
on the Mountain of La Turbie 

and down by the port. 

The legend means, of course, 
that Monaco, like so many of the 
towns. on the Mediterranean, 
was founded by the Pheenicians, 
who, like the Romans, came this 
way in search of Spanish silver. 
But we must not look so early 
for the foundation of the Castle 
of Monaco. The Emperor, 


| Henry VI, had given the town to 


Genoa on condition that the peo- 
ple should raise a fortress on the 
rock, which should always re- 
main at his disposal. It was be- 
gun in 1215 by a Genoese consul 
named Fulco del Castello, and 
the Chapel of Saint Jean Bap- 
tiste, which opens off the Cour 
d’Honneur, is the old Genoese 
chapel of the fortress, and long 
remained in the gift of the Arch- 
bishop of Genoa. 

The great saloons are full of 
beautiful things, with no sugges- 
tion of the Revolutionary days 
when the palace was used as a 
workhouse. 

It was Honoré II. who first 
took upon himself the title of 
Prince. He has been called Le 
Grand Monarque de Monaco, 
and the Father of his People. 


Se 
Creating a Spanish 
City 
(Continued from page 22) 
palm and a clump of giant bam- 
boo and beyond a banyan tree, 
the gable end of the old home- 
stead, the original Coral Gables 
itself. 

We were bewildered by the 
tropic beauty of this place and 
were all but unwilling to remem- 
ber an invitation to a trip through 
the mysterious Everglades which 
are within easy reach of Miami 
and Coral Gables. 

For this trip into the interior 
our host had been fortunate 
enough to secure two Indian 
guides and the next morning we 
embarked in their canoe. We 
ascended a beautiful winding 


stream being propelled very: 
swiftly by our guides whose 
bronze immobile figures were 
very picturesque in their rain- 


bow coloured one-piece garments |, 


and highly coloured turbans 
wound tightly aroung the head. 

For some distance the river 
was open and wound between 
low, sandy banks or dense masses 
of mangrove whose roots lifted 
the trees some distance above 
the swamp and made a floor 
which seemed impassable for man 
or beast. This tinally gave way 
to a bank of saw grass and by 


standing carefully in our canoe 


we were just able to look over 
the top and see the tree covered 
hammocks rising above the 
glades. The saw grass seemed 
in some places to smother our 


rapidly narrowing waterway, but|- 


our guides pushed steadily ahead 
and to our delight the stream 
wandered through one ‘of the 
hammocks we had seen in the 
distance and the interminable 
waste of unshaded saw grass 
gave way to a leafy canopy. 

The beautiful paradise tree 
with its shining pinnate leaves, 
the rich, coppery gumbo limbo, 
the mastic, the ironwood, the 
calabash, and dozens of varieties 
all strange to us intertwined 
their branches overhead and kept 
out nearly every ray of light so 
dense was the foliage. A horri- 
ble cactus, thickly set with vic- 
ious spikes, festooned itself from 
the branches and lay along the 
ground like'a mass of serpents. 
Giant vines matted the limbs of 
the trees together. Once what 
we thought a peculiarly muddy 
log, suddenly and silently slipped 
from the bank and disappeared 
in the water. We had seen our 
first alligator. 

Just as we emerged from the 
Everglades the sun was setting. 
One has never seen a real sunset 
until one has seen the colors in 
the south Florida sky. It is a 
transient glory, for the dark falls 
swiftly here, and the stars come 
out one by one while the moon 
sheds a soft light over all. Have 
you ever seen a blue sky in the 
moonlight? It is here, and 
against a wonderful cloud moun- 
tain is silhouetted the top of a 
lovely Carib pine. This must 
have been the model for the 
olden time Japanese artist, they, 
only, have depicted such trees. 

From this inland wonderland 
it was only a short trip back to 
civilization, back to Coral Gables 
and an out door dance in the 
moonlight with the cool breezes 
whispering through the coconut 
palms which toss their fronds 
over the dance floor while the 
couples sway to the music of the 
club house orchestra. A happy 
people in a happy land. 
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71 st STREET AND BROADWAY | 
A masterpiece of modern hotel — 
creation. Most convenient, yet 
quiet. A revelation in hospitality, 
_ and service, offering many innova- | 
tions including Servidors, taxis, ete, — 
Unique Congo Room—Medieval ~ 
Grilleand Blue Room Restaurants. 


New York’s 
latest hotel achievement 


LATZ OWNERSHI?—MANAGEMENT 
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Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 


Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries |} 


e 
Spring - Summer, 1924 

One of the oldest Travel Organizations 
in the world. 49 years of satisfactory 
experience with the traveling publie and 
permanent offices in Europe assure our 
clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal—the personal 
attention we give each Tour guarantees 
the best of service throughout. 


Send for ‘‘Book M”’ for Details and Rates | 


Frank Tourist Co. 


542 Fifth Ave., New York | 


219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Francisco |. 
PARIS Est.. 1875 LONDON 


ECONOMY 
TOUR ~— 


$280. 


Both tours in 
clude 21 day 
round trip 
with all ex. 
penses paid, 
including si 
trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San Francisco 
and every 35 days from Seattle. 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. — 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
209 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Notes of the New 
York Theaters 
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very much. A large share of 
ie many laughs in the play are 
fectively put across by the erst- 
hile village choir singer. The 
larm Clock is light comedy and 
ifficiently amusing for an even- 
g’s entertainment. 


ak ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, who 
ynually announces that he is 
ough producing the “Follies,” 
hich for eighteen years have 
lighted theatre-goers, has this 
sar redeemed his failure to give 
) the game by producing one of 
ie best Revues New York has 
rer seen. Over and above his 
ell-known position as official 
orifier of the American Girl, 
Ir. Ziegfeld is a master of nov- 
ty. He knows where and how 
) get something unusual and 
irprising. It must be the 
10wledge that does it for there 
certainly as much money in- 
ested in the “Music Box Re- 
1e”’ which has none of the qual- 
y of astonishment which makes 
ie “Follies” worth double the 
rice of admission. This year 
le novelty comes through a pair 
f colored celluloid spectacles 
hich you are given with your 
rogram. At a certain point. in 
le performance you put them 
1. Well, imagine a spider, ten 
- twelve feet from toe to toe, 
sing flung directly into your 
ice and not stopping until it 
sts there! If you have a weak 
cart you had better stay at 
ome. Not only novelty makes 
ie “Follies” extraordinary. 
here is Fanny Brice. Miss 
rice is not a novelty. She is 
ore than that. 
here is no comedian like her. 
he has poise and distinction 
ymmbined with a remarkable 
ymmand of a fine and balanced 
iocy. In the mood of the mu- 
cal revue she is easily the most 
nusing woman in America. 
er Russian. skit is side-split- 
ng. Next to Miss Brice in im- 
yrtance is the astonishing Anna 
ennington, who, with the assist- 
ice of Paul Whiteman and his 
‘chestra manages to make the 
range, uncouth, beauty of the 
st in jazz music not only aud- 
le but visible. Miss Penning- 
m speaks a visual language 
hich we have seen in no other 
uncer and being more than gen- 
‘ously endowed with grace of 
dy is, as you might say, a lib- 
‘al education for the eye and 
e ear. Paul Whiteman too is 
part of that education. Any- 
1e who thinks that jazz is sim- 
y discord and inharmonious 


srvousness should take a trip to 


She is unique. ~ 


the New Amsterdam with a 
thermometer in the mouth and 
watch the mercury fluctuate un- 
der the warm, mysterious flood 
of crying beauty which comes 
from Whiteman’s players. Tak- 
en all in all, the dancing in this 
year’s “Follies” is very good. 
The Empire Girls manage some 
of the most perfect pony ballet 
figures that we have ever seen, 
they are precise and rhythmic to 
an unbelievable degree. and 
what is equally important, they 
are so costumed that they do not 
seem as unattractive as such col- 
lections of young Englishwomen 
often do. One of the funniest 
scenes playing in New York to- 
day is an amateur night at a 
vaudeville show of twenty years 
ago with all the usual accompan- 
iment of terse and elaborate 
humor from the gallery. We 
have not for a long time attend- 
ed any-performance at which the 
laughter was so loud and so pro- 
longed. Mr. Ziegfeld may well 
continue for eighteen years more 
on the strength of such fertile 
resource. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Topics of 1923—The Winter 
Garden— 
Vulgarity that is not quite sub- 
tle enough in a musical review 
that is not clever enough. 


Little Miss Bluebird—Lyceum 

Theatre— 

Amusing and well handled 
light comedy giving Irene Bor- 
doni a chance to exhibit many 
fine gowns and some moderate 
talents and Mr..Eric Blore a 
chance to play perfectly the 
stage Englishman in which 
Americans take such delight. 


The Music Box Review— The 

Music Box— 

Elaborate and beautiful spec- 
tacle with too much attention 
paid to the cost and too little to 
the material. The music, being 
Irving Berlin’s is never quite 
negligible and the scenes are 
often clever. 


Wildflower—The Casino 

“Wildflower” is in its second 
year. It is the old fashioned 
type of musical comedy. Enough 
said. 


Seventh Heaven—The Booth 

Theatre— 

Melodrama with all the home- 
ly virtues triumphant. We 
thought it silly last year but the 
fact that it is still running is evi- 
dence that thousands of people 
have thought otherwise. 

Spring Cleaning—Eltinge 

Theatre— 

To be reviewed later. 

Mary Jane McKane—Imperial 
- Theatre— 
To be reviewed later. 
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TheMIRAMAR 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 


Beautiful Biscayne Bay 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 
FIREPROOF. SEASON DEC. 15th to APRIL 15th 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF. BOATING. BATHING 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
SUMMER RESORT. GREYLOCK HOTEL, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Or WN ic YW lle 


pad 
FILLE LL? M9 


Uae Sear iri ea ra fe ST. PETERS 


Sp end Easter in Rome 


UST imagine your delight on spending Easter in The Eternal City. 
You will see Rome in its most interesting mood and gayest dress. Az- 
ure skies and balmy airs are but nature’s tribute to the occasion. And 
what a time it is of solemn religious services and gay festivities that 
reflect the rich memories of three thousand years of art, religion and 
mighty conquests. 
From the great St. Peter’s to the humblest gathering it is as awesome as 
a beautiful prayer set to music—it is Easter in Rome. 


The trip is also a delight on the March 27th 
Voyage of the New Palatial Liner 


DUILIO 


23,500 Registered Tons 
Largest and Fastest Mediterranean Oil-Burner 


The DUILIO offers the acme of modern steamship comfort and luxury; 
it is the new sister ship to the GUILIO CESARE. Its special features 
include luxuriously furnished cabins with private baths, finest lounge, 
smoking room and splendid cuisine and service. 


OTHER SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK TO ITALY 


Te a 


Connections with Egypt, India and the Holy Land can be arranged onthe 


COLOMBO.. 
DUILIO... 


Jan. 29th Mar. 8th April 16th 
.(Easter Cruise) Mar. 27th May Ist 
Send for illustrated booklet T 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 
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Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


OP 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 
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EH Palaces of the Golden 


Age of France 


(Continued from page 27) 


bly since their days, but so much 
remains that we seem to see the 


magnificent “Salamander” lean- 
ENGLAND Milano (via Principe Umberto) . 8 . I wees 
sas DU PARG. First class. Latest comfort. Position ing over the balustrade, with the 
Grasmere (Bnglish Lakes) close station, Pension. Moderate charges. Quiet. , mM : 4 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. Ideal Duchesse d’Etampes by his side 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. ee te din th x ith fe h 1 4 
Pana HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK. Piazza hs 8 aoe A at 1 he % ES 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Acanas Best a Ee EON SUPE has stocke this ake O his. 
entre for Shakespeare’s country. arge garate a - ms 2 4 
pnd te e COOL: MERSIN RCO ORE Somewhere in the gardens is, ot 
Via Vittorio. Veneto 18. A. Grioni, Prop. was until lately the Grotte des 

, 

London . ay A 

EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every| HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. Pins, with its satyr-guarded en= 


comfort. Moderate charges. 


MADEIRA 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, Russel Sa. 7 Hotels 2000 


trance, where the Princess Made- 
leine was bathing, while James 
V. of Scotland ensconced him- 


Rooms. H. and C, Water. Bed and Breakfast, | BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. ~ 
$2.00 up. Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water. 
Okehampton, (Devon) SPAIN 


On borders of Dartmoor, 
Fishing. Garage. 


WHITE HART HOTEL. 


Main road to Land’s End. aaa 
Alhambra-Granada 


HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A. Valvarde. 


self behind one of the little peep- 
holes with which these baths 
were fitted, and watched her. 


Oxford 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New lounges 


Poor little Madeleine! She hated 


Central heating. Moderate charges, every comfort. SICILY 
sis . the unmannerly Scotsman,’ as 
LY, tracus' ; 
ROSLIN. HALL. Popular: Sables, Private Hotel. | VILLA POLITI. whe leading hotel. Splendid well she might, but her father 
Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. Garage. siti Moderat ais: 
ea position. Moderate terms Fr ancis obliged her to marry 
SCOTEAND SWITZERLAND him, and in 1537 she left this 
Oban Corse eae eee 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel in| pawiorung GRane ter. c Danloth charming home for the cold and 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop. Prapristoy. . as a , barren north, where, six months 
FRANCE ree later, she died of a broken heart. 
Aiz Les Bains HOTEL AROSA KULM, 6150 feet. Leadi i 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. Famous | Sport and Comfort. : ai Seater Let us enter the castle and 
coe Restaurant. Best Hotels. Unique wander through the galleries and 
3 i Basel pane x R 
PaaS HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL pe La &01SCOUS salons, and see where 
TERMINUS et en ae Only one on CIGOGNE. these great follx slept and ate, 
ier. Paci Boats. Excellent Cuisine. : 
pier. Pacing Boats. Exce eee lived, loved, and quarrelled. 


Dinard Brittany HOTELS CATTANI. 


There was a good deal of quar- 


HOTEL PLAGE.. View on the Beach. . Famous 
cuisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
Lift. tath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Marseilles 


SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard d’Athenes 


hotel. 


relling, especially between Fran- 
cis I. and his son Henry the 


The newest—The best. 
Furka-Gleisch 
HOTEL BELVE ERE. 


Nancy 


Auto Maeilcoach service. 


Dauphin. Their respective lady- 
loves urged them on, for they 


EXCELSIOR-ANGLETERRE. Opposite station 


hated each other like the poison 


Noted for comfort and cuisine, running water. Gletsch 
Gariee.s Meena EOE: HOTEL GLACILR DU RHONE. 200 Bes. which had just been introduced 
Nice fr 
HOTEL BRICE. ull South. Every Comfort | oo op. woTeL SILVER USE Prior ete Ge Ttaly. Diane de Poitiers, 
Xe Fanao ‘asinos specs ate : ~ Bs! 5 
GNIS SEUPAY oS 80 OER CES ODES aoe tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. enry S mistress, had never for- 
ak given the Duchess for declaring 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d’Orsay Sta, Lake of Thun th h h 
tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort.| HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger- that s (oh erself, was born the 
Maillat, . Prop. 
LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central year Madame Diane was mar- 
location. Handsome Restaurant. Lausanne ried, It 1S really to Diane de 
‘ HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. over . 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St. Lazaro Station. Central oitiers that Fontainebleau owes 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. ‘4 . * 
Coe eet SEU Re amet, comfort. the most magnificent of its rooms 
St. Jean De Lu cee Naa ts hard 5 as |. * 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses. Pyrenees. On the the gallery of Henri Il. As we 


Lucerne 
Quai National 
C. Giger, 


beach. Splendid yiew on Pyrenees. All Languages. 


BEAU-RIVAGE. 
Anglo-American Patronage. 


Prop. 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splendid 


Fina Cuisine. 


enter it, we seem to see the beau- 
tiful woman, in her long white 


Position on Sea Ifront. Near Golf Links. 


ot SARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI 
Vichy ican family house. 
HOTEL, DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 


First class Amer- 
Best situation on the lake. 


widow’s robes, her bare throat, 
and that matchless complexion, 


High Class Family Hotel. lacing Park and Casino 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
up-to-date Hotel. 


HOLLAND 


Leading and most 


which was as perfect when she 
was sixty as that of any beauty 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Garage. Private Baths. UH. Schlagenhauff, Mer. 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. TVirst class, 
beautiful grounds near the lake. 


In, its own 
Moderate terms. 


of seventeen. Sometimes she is 
with the King, sometimes with 


KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent Cuisine. Cel- 
ebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. Montreux 

CONTINENTAL. Pest position. 
Comfort. Running water throughout, 


rates.” W. Deig, Prop. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 


All moderate. 
Moderate 


Charles de Bourbon, and occa- 
sionally she lingers in one of the 
window embrasures with the 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. 
hote: in town. 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. 
shows a thousand dollar picture. 


Only first class 


Every window 
Printed tariff. 


handsome Bonnitet. For Ma- 
dame Diane was more universal 
with her favours than her name 


LEAS ISR PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 


centre for English and Americans. 4H. 
Prop. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Rotterdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situation. 
Vine view of river. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


Vulvera-Tarasn (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 
First class. 


Scheveningen 


Social 
Badrutt, 


4000 feet. 
Most important spa of Switzerland. 


warranted. 

There are many things I should 
like to mention about Fontaine- 
bleau. The great rooms are so 


PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing the 
sea. Anglo-American Patronage, 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


easy to re-people—the council 
room, the salon of Louis XIII. 


ITALY Gaily- dressed courtiers seem 
Gy a: BRITANNIQUE. “heccrient cuisine. Large CASTELL. Winst class. xcelient cuisine. Phy- eats eS to hasten uP and down 
garden with palms. Pacing sea. Baths Kursaal, | Sician. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. the galleries. Sometimes there is 
Peas Zermatt : a comedy, OR ACV.CIiie a: tragedy, 
Einetish ‘and Ametican ‘nouse. Lange’ andor | 1820M at the foot of “Matterhorn x Monte Mose? Played in la Salle de la Belle 


Moderate charges. 


Naples Best position. Anglo-American patronage. 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 


¢ Cheminée; or la Galerie Henri 
II. is lighted up with torches of 


G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C water in 
every room. 60 private baths. Wrench restaurant, 


Orchestra. Cables: Royalhot. ZERMATTERHOF. Virst class. 


Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


Finest position 


oink wax, and turned into a ball- 
-atalogue of fine ships. 


TRAV EI 


room. How gorgeous it mut 
have been, with the light flicke 
ing on the rich mouldings ; 
sculptures, showing the gre 
paintings of gods and goddes 

The Swiss Guard, dressed in 
and yellow uniforms, are drav 
up on either side of the entr 
and the gay crowd of nobles 
Court beauties stand expectar 
“The’King, gentlemen!” cry 
guards;: and enter Henry 

Catherine, followed by t 
young daughters, Elizabeth © 
Marguerite. Then what curts 
ing and bowing, what hand- 
ing, smiling, and ogling! 

parquet looks as though a fl 
of gay butterflies had sett 
down upon it. 


Queens of Wind and 
Wave ; 


(Continued from page 31) 


She is engaged in the West I 
dian trade, in the carriage 

frtey lh the great liners r 
be spoken of as “floating hot 
the fine vessels of this spe: 
and numerically small group 
be referred to as “‘sea mansio: 
for the patronage of. pa 
guests. They are exclusive: 
in luxury of accommodation a: 
appointments, they suffer little 
comparison with the finest lin 
afloat. She, the queen of a: 
nificent white fleet of beauti 
ships, measures about eight th 
sand tons. Her length is 
hundred and seventy feet, a 
her beam. fifty-five feet; 
speed is sixteen knots. 


Captain David W. Bong 
author of “The Lookout 
from which the above ext 
was taken with the permissio 
the publishers, Hancourt, B 
& Co., is master of the liner “ 
cania. He is well known in 
erary circles as the author 
of “The Brassbounder.” “T 
Lookoutman” is just the sort. 
book which the traveler has b 
looking for. It is full of spirit 
gossip about ships and shipp 
It gives the seafarer a sense 
what it means to be concern 
with the handling and direct 
of those great masses of pow 
ful steel which serve to ferry 
from continent to contin 
Captain Bone is a good tal 
and he manages to dispel for 
landlubber that feeling that + 
masters and the crews of er 
ships constitute an aristocr. 
which no outsider can penet 
In “The Lookoutman” we a 
taken behind the scenes, and ~ 
come away with a heigh 
interest in and friendly fee 
for the men of the sea. 


